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O COUNTRY LIBRARIANS.— 

Country Librarians are recommended to forward their 
LIST of BOOKS required, to C. E. MUDIE, 28, Upper King- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, who will return them imme- 
diately, with the lowest prices affixed. ‘‘The Caxton’s,” 
“ Margaret Maitland,” “ Shirley,” and other leading books of 
the present season are now to be obtained at less than half 
price. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, 

Bloomsbury-square. 


OLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, POTTER’S VILLAGE, HARLOW.—Esta- 
blished 1825.—Number limited to Sixty Boarders.—There 
will be a few Vacancies at Midsummer next, The Pupils 
are trained in the strictest moral principles, and every 
attention is paid to their domestic comforts. The course of 
instruction qualifies them for Commercial Life, for the Mili- 
tary Colleges, end for the public Schools. No coercive 
measnres adopted. Five Masters reside on the Premises. 
No Day Scholars. Drawing from Models, and Practical Per- 
spective. The French Language and Elocution by Mons. 
Moreav, Resident Parisian Professor. 
For further particulars apply to the principal, Mr. P. 
CLEARY, as above. 
N.B. Terms moderate. 


OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
- GARDENS.—JULLIEN, and the best Military Band 
in Europe.—Every MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and THURSDAY.—Dawnson’s GiGANTIC PANORAMA OF THE 
PASSAGE OF THE ALPS BY NAPOLEON AND His Army; the 
Acme of Scenic Illusion.— Splendid Menagerie.—Promenade 
Concert by a Band of Sixty First-rate Artistes.—So1o 
Prayers: Messrs. Koenig, Lazarus, Prosper, Pratten, Col- 
linet, Jarrett, Sommer, Sonnenberg, and Winterbottom. 
Conductor: M. Jullien.—The Derby-day Galop (Jullien’s last 
inspiration,) each evening, and a choice selection of Ancient 
and Modern Music.—Gorgeous Display of Fireworks by 
Sourusy, terminating with a Colossal Tableau of Napoleon 
on Horseback, from David’s well-known picture.—Feeding 
the Animals at Five; Concert, Six; Passage of the Alps, 
Half-past Seven ; Fireworks at Dusk.—Admission, Is. 











R. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his 

Friends and the Public that a Third Edition of the 

“ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the 

form of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation 

of the Voice, may be had at his residence 71, Upper Norton- 
street, and at all the principal Music-sellers. 





New Publications. 
Just published, post 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
OCIAL POSITIONS; or, “OUR 
RECOMMENDATIONS.” A Satire. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., 6s., 


INCOLN’S INN; its Ancient and 
Modern Buildings, with an Account of the Library. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN SPILSBURY, Librarian. 
WILLIAM PicKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


OUNTY COURTS PRACTICE. 
- —The FOURTH PART of COX AND MACRAE’S 
REPORTS OF CASES decided in the Superior Courts re- 
lating to the COUNTY COURTS, together with INSOL- 
VENCY CASES, will be ready on Saturday next, price 
5s. 6d. Parts 1 to 3 may still be had, price 5s. 6d. each. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, a 
7 > . . 
HE PRINCIPLE of HEALTH 
- TRANSFERABLE ; or, How to Obtain Relief from 
Pain and a Speedy Cure in Disease. An earnest Address to 
all who are sick or suffering ; with cases of cures appended. 
Price 6d. ; free by post for eight penny labels. 
H. Bat.uiere, 219, Regent-street ; or G. H. Barta, 
4, Mornington-crescent. 


‘THE MESMERISTS’ MANUAL; 
being a Complete Exposition of Mesmeric Phenomenas 

and Practice, with the proper method of applying Mesmerism 
to the Cure of Disease. Written expressly for the Instruction 
of Beginners, and for Domestic Use. By G. H. BARTH, 
Medical Mesmerist and Galvanist. Neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered ; price 3s.; free by post for 3s. 6d., which may 
be sent in postage labels. ; 
H. Baituese, 219, Regent-street; or G. H. Baktz, 

4, Mornington-crescenf, 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
N E ms & AOR 


A Tale of Every Day Life. 


N =: 


“This fiction is very superior to the generality of novels, | 


both in matter and execution.”— Spectator. 

“ Remarkable for the talent with which its characters are 
drawn, and the acuteness of its observation.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“ We have rarely met with a better or a more talented tale. 
The character of the heroine is a charming delineation.”— 
Messenger. 

“Told with great spirit and power of delineation.” 
Bull. 

“Our literature (says The Critic) has found an important 
and valuable acquisition in the author of Anne Dysart. To 
those distinguished painters of domestic life, Miss Austin and 
Mrs. Marsh, we have now to add an authoress who is inferior 
to neither of them in the power of truthfully depicting the 
personages who are at this moment moving and acting 
around us. And, certainly, never by any modern writer at 
home, and only by Miss Bremer abroad, has character been 
so sharply, distinctly, and vividly portrayed, as in the re- 
markable fiction before us. Who can ever again forget Anne 
Dysart, or Mr. Bolton, or Barbara, and, above all, that 
masterly creation, Eleanor Graeme, which might challenge 
comparison for originality of conception and yet perfect 
truthfulness to nature, combined with astonishing skill in 
the development, with any character in any novel in our 
language. The story, too, is deeply interesting. Its teach- 
ings are all sound; its tendencies everywhere to good.” —T'he 
Critic. 

Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


John 





This day is published, price 1s., the New Edition of the Tale 


entitled 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Old Joliffe,”” and Sequel to Ditto. 
Also, now ready, 
The Fourth Edition of ONLY, price 1s. 6d. 
And the Thirteenth Edition of 
By 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 
an HOUR aat 


the same Author. Price Is. 

The THREE BEARS; 
BEARWOOD, and the GREAT BEAR’S STORY. A series 
of Tales in Verse, and Illustrated for Children. Price 2s. each 
plain, and 3s. coloured. 

W. N. Wriaurt, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


R AILWAY LIBRARY—NEW 
VOLUME. Price One Shilling, or in cloth 1s. 6d. each. 
“Each volume contains a complete Work, printed with a 
clear type, on good paper, and bound.” 
HOPE LESLIE, by Miss SEDGWICK. 
Also in this Popular Series, 
The Light Dragoon. | Longbeard. 





The Spy—Pilot. Last of the Mohicans. 

Sense and Sensibility. Prairie.—Clarionet. 

Red Rover. Pride and Prejudice. 

Jane Sinclair. | Pioneers. 

Waterwitch. Lionel Lincoln, &c. &c. 
London: GrorGE RouTLepGE and Co., Soho-Square ; and 

all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY.—New 


Volumes. Price 1s. in fancy boards, or bound in cloth, 


ls. 6d. 

EL DORADO, 2 vols. By BAYARI 
TAYLOR. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S 
NEW YORK. By WASHINGTON IRVING, 

Also, in this Series, 

WASHINGTON IRviING’s Conquest Of GRENADA. 

WaAsHINGTON InviNno’s Lire and Yoyraces of CoLuMBUs. 
2 vols. 

WasutnctTon Irvine’s Compantons of CoLUMBUS. 

WASHINGTON Invine’s Tour on the PRAIRIES, 
ford and Newstead. 

WASHINGTON IRnviNnG’s SkeTcH Book. 

WASHINGTON Irnvino’s TaLEs of 2 TRAVELLER. 

WasHINGTON Irnvine’s BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 

WasHINnGTON Irnvine’s Lire of GoLDsMITa. 

WASHINGTON Irvino’s Lire of MAHOMET. 

WasHtInoTon Irvyina’s Successors of MAHOMET. 

HERMAN MELVILLE’s TYPEE, or a Residence in the Mar- 
quesas. 

HERMAN MELVILLE’s Omoo, or Adventures in the South 
Seas. 

EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

¢,* In ordering the above (the only 1s. Edition), be 
pleased to specify the “‘ POPULAR LIBRARY Edition.” 

London : George RovtiepceE and Co., Soho-square; and 
of all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations, 





Abbots- 


HISTORY of} 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS” 


I. 
In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, price €s., 


T HE VALE OF CEDARS; 


Or, THE MARTYR. 


A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 

By GRACE AGUILAR, 

Author of “ Home Influence,” ‘* Woman’s Friendship,” &c. 
! 


“ The wild dove hath her nest—the fox his cave— 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave.” 
Byron. 
Il. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, price 3s., 
THE AYMOTTS’ HOME; 
Or, LIFE IN CHILDHOOD. 

By the Author of “ Tales that might be True,” 

“ Life's Lessons,” &c. 


III. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated with 240 Engravings, price 7s. 


DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 


Chiefly designed for Teachers. 


Being an Abstract of Lessons on Linear Drawing, given at 
The Home and Colonial Training Schools. 


By HANNAH BOLTON. 
IV. 
REMARKS OCCASIONED BY THE 
PRESENT CRUSADE 
In 8vo. price ls. 


Against the Educational Plans of The Committee of 
Council of Education. 


By Rey. R. DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 
V 


Fourth Edition, in feap. 8vo., with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
price 4s., 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; 
Or, PRACTICAL HINTS on the MANAGEMENT 
and COMPLETE PRESERVATION of the HONEY BEE. 
By HENRY TAYLOR. 
VI. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d., with Frontispiece, 
HOME INFLUENCE; 
A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
By GRACE AGUILAR, 
Author of “ Woman’s Friendship,” &c. 
VII. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. with Frontispiece, 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP; 
A Story of Domes‘ie Life. 
By GRACE AGUILAR, 
Author of “‘ Home Influence,” &c. 
“To sbow us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 
Wordsworth, 
VIII. 
Second Edition, 18mo., price 4d., 
A CATECHISM ON THE MAP OF THE 
HOLY LAND, 


In connexion with the Principal Events in the Old Testament, 
and in the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





om GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster- row 
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A New Edition is just italia CORNER’S HISroRY | 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
NORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 
RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs 

of their history. 
The volumes consist of 
‘ na Py «) ‘ 2 ) AT 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 

nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 


from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered, 


Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 


Plates, well bound: 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, 


NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 

GERMANY, GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d, 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 

POLAND and the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 


and 


and the 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 
3s. 6d. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 
2s. 6d. 


The Educational Times says, Miss Corner’s works are intel- 
ligible to the understanding, and capable of reaching the 
feelings and awakening the sympathies of a child. 

** Corner’s Histories are admirably adapted either as school 
or reward books.” —Academic and Collegiate Circular. 

** Miss Corner selects and compiles with good sense and 
good feeling.” — Westminster Review. 

“We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 
for youth.”—T7imes. 

Threadneedle-street ; Law, 
SimpxKin and Co., Hamin- 
Paternoster-row ; 
and all 


Dean and Son, 
Lone@MAN and Co., 
WHITTAKER and Co., 
Cheapside ; 


London : 
Fleet-street ; 
Ton and Co., and 
and Tece and Co., 85, Queen-street, 
Booksellers. 


CULVERWELL’S NEW WORKS. 
One Shilling each, by post ls. 6d. 
YNJOYMENT OF LIFE. 


1, Health, Recreation, and Rational Use of Time. 
Contents : Early rising—Spring and Summer Mornings— 
Excursions about the Environs of London : the parks, lanes, 
hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places 
Country Trips and Rambles—The Sea—London at Night 
Evenings at Home—Music—The Drama—On eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, bathing, air, rest, ease, occupation, &e. &e. 


FRAGMENTS from the MOUNTAINS 


“DR. 





2 vols., 1s. each; by post ls. 6d. Vol. 1. A Visit to the 
Lakes; Sketch of Edinburgh, &c. Vol. 2. The Lakes of 
Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, &c. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY. Addressed to 


the low-spirited and desponding. 


LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. A 
Father's advice to his Son. 
Also, New Edition, 


WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
That three-score years and ten our course may run, A 
popular review of almost every form (cause 
nervously debilitated health and enfeebled constitution that 
harasses the young, besets the man of pleasure, business, 
or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
the diet and physical regulation of every-day life. 

SHERWoop, 23, Paternoster-row; MANN, 39, 
Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; or direct from 
10 Argyll-place, Regent-street. 


Cornhill ; 
the Author, 


and cure) of 





EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powel ful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind tliat has been, or probably ever can be, p wroduced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not pe reeptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES.— 
S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- 


street, Piccadilly. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MASTERS and CO., ORIGINAL 
B INVENTORS and SOLE PATENTEES of the follow- 
ing scientific and useful Inventions, beg to call the attention 
of the Nobility and Gentry to their latest discovery in the 
preparation of Soda Water, &c., &c., by ther PATENT 
SODA-WATER and AERATING APPARATUS, by the aid 
of which Soda-Water, and all aerated waters, can be made 
and fully charged with Carbonic Acid Gas in a few minutes, 
and the flattest Beer or Wine can be made as bril liantly 
sparkling as Champagne in an equally short time, and the 
expense mere nothing. Price of Machine, 30s. and upwards, 
which needs only be seen to be appreciated. Adapted for 
shippers to every climate. 

Also MASTERS’ PATENT ICE SAFE, for 
provisions cool in the hottest weather in summer. 

MASTERS’ FREEZING MIXTURE will produce Ice in 
one minute in the hottest climate. 

MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ices, Freezing Spring Water, and Cooling Wine at 
the same time, with or without ice. The largest size is 
suitable for confectioners, and will make from 50 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice in a few minutes. 

MASTERS’ PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing Pure Ice from Spring 
Water, in five minutes, without the aid of ice. 

Every Description of Apparatus for producing Ice artifi- 
cially. 

Also, by Royal Letters Patent, MASTERS and CO.’S 
PATENT "ROTARY BUFF KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
price 2/, 2s. and upwards, which will clean and polish equal 
to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or dust. 

Descriptive Particulars and Engravings, with upwards of 
700 Testimonials, forwarded on application to MASTERS and 
CO., 333, Oxford.street, Regent-circus, and his Depot ad- 
joining the Polytechnic ; also, at 7, Mansion House-place, 
City. 


JiR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


KJ MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving urie acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and fur the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —‘‘ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.’ 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—* it is by far the best form jin which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.’ 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “‘ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

8. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J, Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 


preserving 





| 





and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, | 


when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throt rg ut the British Empire, in 
bottles, id., 3s. Gd., 5s. Gd., 11s., and 21s. each, 





*.* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—* James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 


[June 15, 
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°C areeveer and HEDLEY’S ROLL 


COCOA.—Persons anxious to procure Manufactured 
COCOA in a pure state (especially invalids, to whom the 
Genuine Article is so essential), are recommended to try the 
above. 

Testimonial from Dr. Ure, the celebrated Author of the 
** Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures.” 

** Having been employed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to analyse and improve the Cocoa and Choco- 
late, of which 400 tons are annually manufactured for the 
Navy, at the Deptford V ictualling Yard, and haying had 
much experience since in the examination of the same sub- 
stances, now greatly adulterated in London and elsewhere, 
I take pleasure in testifying that the Roll Cocoa of Messrs. 
Graham and Hedley, of Liverpool, is perfectly pure, and so 
well prepared as to afford, with hot water or milk, a bland, 
aromatic, salubrious, and highly nutritious article of diet. 

(Signed) “ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 

** Analytical Chemlst and Professor of Chemistry.” 

Sold retail by all Grocers and Tea Dealers; wholesale, at 
One Swan-yard, Bishopsgate-street. 


QA! SSAFRAS CHOC OLATE.—Dr. 
* DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar properties of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
toa deficiency of this property inthe customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand: also by Chemists. 


LEGANT TOILET REQUISITES. 

—Under the Patronage of the Queen, the Court, and 

the Royal Family of Great Britain, and the several Sove- 
reigns and Courts of Europe. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented suc- 
cess of this discovery in restoring, improving, and beautifying 
the human hair, is too well known and appreciated to need 
comment. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6d., and, Couble that size, 21s. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.—An Eastern Botanical dis- 
covery, of unfailing efficacy in eradicating all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair, and be- 
stowing a healthy roseate hue on the complexion.—Price 
4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. A Fragrant 
white powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening 
the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and and pure. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS.—The only 
genuine of each, bears the name of ‘“ ROWLANDS’” pre- 
ceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and 
by respectable chemists and perfumers. 














CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, \9th Jan., 1850. 

To Professor HoLLoway. 

§1rr,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as eve1 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, having 
been sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years | 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 
A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 

Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 

One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 
Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 
City, but nothing was found to do the child service, when he 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was done, and 
after using six large Pots of the Ointment, with a proportion 
of the Pills, the child was radically cured, to the surprise of 
the whole medical profession. The name of the parent, from 
motives of Celicacy, is withheld. 

Sold by the Proprie tor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s, each. There is @ 
very considerable sav ing by taking the larger sizes, 
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NOTIC E. 


We have a gratifying announcement to 
make to our friends. ‘THE Critic has been 
adopted by the Law Property Assurance 
and Trust Society, as the organ for making 
known to the public the peculiar objects, 
plans and uses, as well as the proceedings 
of their Institution,—in many respects new 
and important. For this purpose a copy 
of Tue Criric will henceforth be regularly 
sent, free of charge, to every Public Read- 
ing-room in the United Kingdom. 

It is obvious that this will make Tur 
Critic a medium for Advertisements and 
the diffusion of Literary Intelligence, such 
as Publishers and Authors cannot elsewhere 
find. 

Frequent double numbers will more than 
compensate readers for the space occupied 
by the Society. 

N. B.—This extends only to PuBLic 
InstituTIONs, and not to the Reading 
Rooms of private Proprietors. 





THE RITIC. 


PHILOSOPHY THE HARMONISER. 
Many are the uses of Philosophy; but, perhaps, it has 
no higher use, no holier mission, than to reconcile cer- 
tain grand antagonistic elements in our being which, 
though much affecting the most ambitious speculations 
of our intellect, yet have a relation as near and opera- 
tive with the transactions of our daily life. From no 
man, even the most mechanical, prosaic, and sordid, can 
the deep things of the spirit be quite shut out; and no 
man, however mystical, however plunged in abstractions, 
can exclude so entirely the external world, its pressure, 
its perils, its perplexities, as to feel that he has no lot 
or portion there. Both classes, 
only for the perishing, as they who yearn with the 





as well they who work | 





ardour of a boundless love for the imperishable, have to 


wrestle with certain primordial problems which have 
their roots in the very substance and foundation of the 
Universe. Of those problems one has always stood out 
with a prominence from which no revolutions of thought 
will ever displace it. By how many ages, by how many 
doubting, by how many faithful souls, has not the ques- 
tion been asked—whether the will of man be free! 
How hot have been the debates, how subtle the discus- 
sions, regarding the mutual bearings of divine predeter- 
mination and human responsibility! Now in this, as in 
all similar inquiries, there is a large part which is mere 
scholastic skirmishing, mere pedantic prate; but there 
is a larger part which has the closest connexion with 
our duties and our deeds. Metaphysics can never be a 
wholly barren region; to despise metaphysics is to de- 
spise ideas, and to despise ideas is to despise the adorable 
fountain of all ideas—God. By what but ideas is society 
ruled? What are institutions but the visible expressions 
of ideas? It has become the custom to chatter about 
hero-worship; but what is a hero at any time other 
than an Idea Incarnate? We have all an interest, then, 
at once profounder and more practical than we think in 
this mighty question of Free Will. And it beseems us 
all to pierce into the marrow thereof as boldly and as 
comprehensively as we can. We shall be wiser as well 
as better men to the extent that we see more clearly 
into its meaning. It is not our intention-to enter on 
the whole vast subject, but to glance at that aspect of 
it which brings to most earnest minds from time to time 
a sort of tragical dismay. Such minds experience, 
whenever they resolve to march on toward a loftier 
sainthood than they have yet reached, a strange and 
terrible war between their moral instincts and their 
religious aspirations. As to the essentials of goodness, 
those instincts and aspirations are agreed. The recti- 
tude which the moral sentiment seeks is sister to the 
purity for which the religious sentiment longs. But it 
is in the instrumentalities that the conflict arises. What 
nobler sign of the truest religious emotion than the 
entire annihilation of the individual will, the unmur- 
muring surrender of every faculty and feeling to the 
Will of God! Yet what does Conscience, the treasury 
and the force of our moral existence, ene argetically and 
pertinaciously aim at but the assertion and the culture 
of the individual will? Here, then, behold battle and 
confusion where melody sweet as the music of our 
dreams should alone be found. But if we listen to the 
voice of philosophy, we learn that there is no real diffi- 
culty in the matter, and that the conflict in this as in 
all the other departments of the divine administration, 
is only permitted that the glorious unity of that €dmi- 
nistration may be more visible to men. One condition 
indispensable to all fecund result from the philosophical 
investigation of this subjec t, must be the admission that 
it is vain to speak of God’s providence unless providence 
signify predetermination. To foresee must be to fore- 
ordain. The point, then, in dis spute can never be 

whether God foreordains or not, for the denial of fore- 


ordination is equivalent to pet but whether the | 


recognition of foreordination be compatible with the per- 
fect consciousness of our individual responsibility toward 
the foreordainer. What has hitherto prevented that 
compatibility from being acknowledged as possible is 
the erroneous notion that the moral and religious rela- 
tions of our race to God are precisely of the same kind; 
whereas they essentially differ. In religion our whole 
nature flows forth toward the whole attributes of Deity. 
Every religious breathing is a catholic breathing; every 
religious act is a catholic act. But in our moral rela- 


} 


| 





tions to God we behold, we adore only one divine attri- 
bute, the attribute of justice. In the first case it is 
God the infinitely diff ‘usive, in the other, it is God the 
invincibly retributive in whose presence we stand. God, 
however, as the infinitely diffusive, does not manifest 
his will to us more than any of his other attributes; 
consequently, as religious beings, we can never fight 
against God's will, we can never place our will in oppo- 
sition to his. Ana when it costs us a great effort to 
sacrifice our own will to God’s, we may be manifesting, 
perhaps, that we are very earnestly striving after the 
religious life, but we are as clearly manifesting that we 
are not yet religious. When, therefore, we ‘speak of 
submission to the divine will as a most pregnant sign 
of religious perfection, it is not a conscious prostration 
of the individual will which is thereby understood, but 
the unconscious surrender of every faculty to that 
spiritual opulence which flows in from all sides on the 
devout soul. In our moral relations with Deity, on the 
other hand, no surrender of our individual will to the 
divine will is required of us, but rather that we should 
so strengthen and educate our individual will that it 
may cooperate with the Will of God, when we view God 
as the God of Justice, the kingly and conquering dis- 
penser of sublimest retributions. Now, though it is 
possible for a noble bosom to feel both the moral rela- 
tions and the religious relations to God with prodigious 
intensity, yet it cannot feel them both in the same 
degree. When the religious element is strong then the 
moral element cannot have the same strength, and God 
as the Diffusive, far more than as the Retributive, will 
habitually visit the thoughts. But when the moral 
element is much stronger than the religious element, 
the eye will ever be quick to see God’s avenging light- 
nings flashing, while it will only now and the n glance 
at the pouring forth as from a fountain of His blissful 
light. Religion can never be immoral, but it never 
consciously seeks for moral results. Morality can never 
be irreligious, but it never consciously seeks for religious 
results. Neither is it right in any instance to infer the 
moral from the religious, or the religious from the moral; 
nor contrariwise to deny the existence of the moral from 
the absence of the religious, or the existence of the reli- 
gious from the absence of the moral. On all these 
things the world needs an instruction which it is not 








likely soon to receive from its professed teachers of 





morali ty and religion, and which those teachers cannot 
give till they rise to more catholic views of human 
nature; views, however, which they cannot attain with- 
out bravely facing that question of Free Will to which 
perhaps no system, except Stoicism, has given a reply 
at once practical, wise, and noble. As moral beings, 
Stoicism urges us to be strong, that through our strength 
we may the better do God’s will; as religious bein igs, it 
urges us to submit to divine necessities and divine 
decrees, that we may the better harmonize with that 
will. Stoicism, however, admirable as it was in many 
respects, could never havé poured religious infinences 
into the unive ma human heart; for grand as were its 

religious appeals, it was to the moral principles in 
human nature that it mainly spoke. In this its most 
important difference from Christianity consists, which 
addressed itself chiefly to the religions capacities and 
yearnings of mankind, and only offered moral induce- 
ments and proclaimed moral duties incidentally. And, 
indeed, if Christianity had made ethical truth coequal 
with religious doctrine, it could never have conquered 
with such miraculous might the nations of the globe. 
It is evident that the ideas of morality held by the 
Christian Church in the early ages of its history, and 
especially by the Fathers, were very loose and low. To 
multiply theological dogmas, to add to the cumbrous- 
ness of ceremonial, to prove zeal by the denunciation of 
heresies and the persecution of heretics, these were the 
things that occupied the aims and the efforts of men, to 
the total overshadowing of moral obligation. Nothing 
moral was taught, and, of course, nothing moral was 
practised. If divine deeds were done, they arose from 
religious inspiration, and borrowed nothing from moral 
incitements and enforcements. The idea of justice in 
those strange times had altogether but in its 
place came the Spirit of Mercy, p mes th often erring 
from excess of tenderness. Saint AuGusTINE said that 
it is the duty of the priest to intercede for the guilty; 
and, amid the clang of arms and the jangle of theological 
controversy, how heroically was that duty fulfilled! 
Romanism, though striving after more perfect organiza- 
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tion and more political influence than the Christian 
Church of the first centuries, yet, in other respects, 
differed little therefrom. In the one as in the other, 
dogmatism, ceremonial, and the spirit of mercy, were 
the leading agencies; in the one as in the other, there 
was no direct attempt at moral teaching. We do signal 
wrong to Romanism then in blaming it for neglecting 
what it never professed to aspire at or accomplish. 
What it had a mission to do it did; it gave Europe the 
religious leaven which for a thousand years was the 
vigorous source of its growth and its glory. But the 
religious leaven exhausted itself, and whenever this hap- | 
pens the moral nature of man, the energy of individual | 

| 

| 








will, springs up in anger and in agony once more. This 

is the meaning of Protestantism. It has been supposed | 
that Protestantism was a reassertion of the individual | 
understanding; but it was rather, and in a far more | 
potent degree, a reassertion of the individual will, a 
reassertion, that is, of the eternal principles of morality. 
But man cannot live by morality alone, though, sacri- | 
ficing morality, he can live long by religion alone. And 
it is the perception of this fact which explains much of 
the disease and the despair from which society at pre- 
sent suffers. Society has been endeavouring for three 
hundred years to live on moral food, to the exclusion of 
For, though churches have affected religious 
forms among Protestant nations, they have been dis- 
severed by the widest gulph from the substance and 
soul of the religious life. The most Protestant of modern 
nations is unquestionably the English; and it is the 
greatest of modern nations precisely because it has been 
so; the greatness of a nation always consisting in its 
being the apostle by mind and by muscle of whatever 
idea has become for a time the monarch of the world. 
Now what do we observe in the Engiish character? 
What distinguishes the English from all other nations ? 
Truthfulness. The English may wrap themselves up 
in all kinds of conventionalisms; but through the thick- 
est wrappage pierces their abhorrence of a lie. Yet the 
very circumstance that the English are no longer 
satisfied with mere truthfulness, no longer satisfied with 
the heartiest and hugest detestation of falsehood, is 
proof enough that Protestantism, that the reassertion of 
the individual will, the reassertion of the eternal prin- 
ciples of morality, that these have ceased to be Man's 
fittest food. The very chaos, however, in the midst of 
which we are all tossed to and fro, the disruption of 
theological sects, the breaking down of political parties, 
the general downfall of the mere traditional, these and 
the like should rather inspire us with hope than other- 
wise; for they are prophets of a time when Religion 
and Morality shall work harmoniously together, when 
the prostration of the will in Re‘igion shall not prevent 
the assertion of the individual will in Morality, and 
when the darkest cloud in metaphysics will scatter 
itself to smiles and dews in the natural deeds of men. 
The lesson to thee, Oh! Reader, is simply this; when- 
ever thou art perplexed by the metaphysical difficulty 
of Free Will, draw near to Philosophy, the Harmoniser; 
it will teach thee that when thou wishest to be moral 
thou must assert and educate thy individual will, that 
when thou wishest to be religious thou must sacrifice 
thy individual will to the divine will; thus wilt thou be 
a Protestant and a Catholic in one; thus wilt thou add 
holiness to heroism, 


religious. 





KENNETH MOoRENCY. 


THE WORK NEAREST US. 
Tue English people are not much given to abstractions; 
and yet it is from their tendency to overrate the im- 
portance of certain abstract principles that one chief 
obstacle to reform in their social, political, and religious 
institutions arises. The perplexity and the obstruc- 
tion resulting from that tendency are all the greater in 
that both from inaptitude and disinclination the English 
never pursue the principle to its primal origin and 
essential basis. Most fanatical is their reverence for its | 
dogmatic statement; but they shun all its ideal and 
philosophical relations. : 


Hence, though generally re- 
garded as the most practical of men, yet in many 
matters they are the most impractical, as nothing is 
so unrealizable as a dogma. And it is doubtful 
whether they would ever be stirred out of their cus- 
tomary inaction if the pressure of some terrible neces- | 
sity did not now and then threaten to devour them. | 
Gyizor has written a book with the title:—“ Why 


| 
| 
! 


did the English Revolution succeed?” To which the 


fittest reply would be, that all revolutions succeed ; for | 


if they do not succeed then they are not revolutions. 
But if there be any cause why English revolutions have 
preeminently succeeded, we must seek it in the cireum- 
stance that it is through the influx of volcanic and 


a r 
siege of Komorn. 


irresistible forces into the usual torpor of English | 


existence that the English are impelled to do some 
grand political act which shakes the two poles and 
flames across all coming centuries, and not through 
any strong purpose to give incarnation to an idea. 
Thus, as there is no caprice of will bringing the pro- 
gress, there is no caprice of will to bring retrogression. 
What, however, makes an English revolution complete 
and gives it conservative permanence and tenacity be- 
comes a hinderance to the safest and most reasonable 
changes. Hence, we are compelled to submit to the 
most preposterous anomalies till the lava flood of some 
tremendous fatality once more comes roaring down 


But first hear what he 


says of 


THE CHARACTER OF GEORGEY. 


Girgey was a soldier throughout. A Spartan educa- 
tion, an innate and carefully fostered stoicism, which at 
times ran into cynicism, and a manner of thought 
positive, and foreign to all ideal creations of the mind, 
impressed his character with that striking roughness 
which was at war with all forms, and which caused 


| him to look with deep aversion on the “pomp, pride, and 


amongst us. This stupid, stagnant conservatism, em- | 


| e ° 2 e fe ive 1 
| bedded in which the English are content to live, is not 


exactly a thing to boast of, though the English are so 
fond of boasting of it. It proves simply the absence: of 
ideas. MACHIAVELLI, we believe, has called Opinion 
the Queen of the World. It is not the queen of the 
English world, where Habit is omnipotent. Now against 
this despotic habit there is never in England any in- 
telligent or emphatic protest. For this is only possible 
when men are ruled by ideas; and the English cannot 
rise to the height and heroism of an idea. The only 


way in which they try to escape from the tyranny of | 


habit is dogma, which in their case is only habit in 
another form. For instance, one of their favourite dog- 
mas is that about rights. Evxcessive and incessant is 
the babblement about the rights of Englishmen. But 
what this dogma means we shall find no one able to 
tell us, and for the very sufficient reason that. it has 
neither root nor ramification in idea. It is the double 
empire of Habit and Dogma which presents nearly the 
whole of English life as a mass of unfused, and there- 
fore of wasted activities. Every idea is generative and 
brotherly; it produces fruits and has relation to all 
other ideas. But every dogma stands by itself, begets 
nothing and is related to nothing. It would seem, 
therefore, that the efforts of the strenuous and earnest 
amongst us ought to be given to the following objects; 
first, the accomplishment of whatever practical reforms 
appear most immediately attainable; secondly, the 
breaking down of that stupifying habit which our 
countrymen dignify with the name of conservatism; 
thirdly, the substitution among the English of fecund 


| ideas for barren and often barbarous dogmas. 


KENNETH MoreENcy. 





HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hun- 
gary. By General Kiarxa. Translated 
from the Original Manuscript by Otto 
Wernckstern. In 2 vols. London: Girprm, 
1850, 


Tue glorious struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence which has terminated, for a time, so 
unfavourably for the cause of liberty and 
religion, has lost none of its interest by reason 
of its ill-suecess, It lives in the hearts and 
memories of the generation who were specta- 
tors of it—it will be referred to with pride by 
the generations to come. Right welcome, 
then, is every authentic contribution to the 
facts of that holy warfare. 

But there is none from whom they will be 
received with more respect and confidence 
than from General Kiarka—himself one of 
the leaders in the ranks of the freemen. But, 
valuable as these volumes will be as materials 
for history, they want the coherency necessary 
to keep up the attention throughout. His 
principal aim was to justify himself, and ex- 
plain the causes of failure. He attributes the 
turning of the tide of victory wholly to the 
bad generalship, if not treachery, of GrorGey, 





in not properly following up the raising of the | 


circumstance” of commonplace revolutions, and the 
unruly proceedings of an excited crowd. These senti- 
ments, and his attachment toa legitimate power, re- 
mained in him unshaken, even amidst the overpowering 
storm of a Revolution. So long as the Hungarian 
Government of 1848 moved on a so-called “ legal 
pivot,”—so long as their actions had the King’s name 
and authority, they found in Gérgey one of their 
staunchest adherents, and one who was firmly resolved 
—as indeed he proved it by the execution of the Count 
Eugen Zichy,—to support them, with all the energy of 
his iron will, against the Austrians, whom he hated as 
the hereditary enemies of his country. But when, after 
the resignation of the Batthyany Cabinet, he received 
the commands of the Government, not from the consti- 
tutional Hungarian War Office—but from a committee 
of whom the major part were civilians, who had no 
knowledge of military things, he appears to have become 
impregnated with the conviction, that the fate of the 
country could only be decided by a soldier. After the 
fatal battle at Shwechat (in autumn 1848) he was 
appointed to the command of the army on the Upper 
Danube. And when this appointment opened an un- 
limited field to his ambition—when he looked around 
and found no military character that could vie with his, 
the thought was but natural, that fate had destined 
him to play that lofty part. 


Still it was error of judgment, and not 
treason, that produced the fatal revulse that 
turned the fortunes of the war. 


The 26th of April was the day on which Komorn 
was relieved. Such days occur in the life of nations as 
well as of individuals. They pass by on the swelling 
tide, which, taken at the flood, leads to glory, and, if 
neglected, to misery and ruin. The fate of Hungary 
and the fate of the Austrian Empire lay in the hands of 
General Gérgey. If his resolution had been bold, its 
execution rapid and energetic, he would have ensured 
the greatest success, and immortalized his name among 
the chiefs of his heroic country. But General Gérgey, 
though inimitable in the field of battle, was undecided 
and wavering in his plans. He allowed days to pass 
before he could make up his mind as to the purpose of 
his next operations. On the one side lay Vienna with 
its profligate court and mercenary army, trembling at 
the approach of the avengers, who were to unfetter and 
turn the tide of popular fury against them. On the 
other hand lay Buda, with its royal castle, and its his- 
torical reminiscences, the centre and the heart of our 
own beloved Hungary. Girgey turned away from 
Vienna, and attacked Buda; with this decision the die 
was cast, and the favourable moment was gone, never 
again to return. His fatal resolution has repeatedly 
been branded with the name of treason. This sweeping 
condemnation is, to the best of my opinion, unsupported 
by the facts of the case, 


Of Kossutu he speaks rapturously. He 
was, emphatically, an honest, single-minded 
man—a true noble: it was hatred of Kossutu’s 
superior talents and virtue, that made GEoRGEY 
a traitor. Who would not be the exiled 
Kossutn, rather than the rich but despised 
betrayer of his countrymen. “ We still have 
judgment here.” Another cause of Hungarian 
weakness, was a want of confidence in the 
military chief. War cannot be directed by a 
distant executive; it requires promptitude, 
and that instinct of safety which only arises in 
the mind of a general having the responsibility, 
and seeing the circumstances as they arise, and 
which can neither be communicated to others, 
nor be judged by them. On this point General 
KAPKA says: 
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The question whether or not a legislative assembly is 
equal to the task of conducting, or even of allowing 
others to conduct, military operations, has by repeated 
distressing experiences, been finally settled. Generals 
and legislators are either of them excellent in their 
generation, but they cannot co-operate. The Hun- 
garian insurrection was indeed peculiar in its nature. 
To force it down to the standard of a commonplace 
revolution would be wrong. In its first period, when 
the treasonable intrigues of Austria were still secretly 
at work, there can be no doubt but that the continuance 
of the Parliament was expedient, useful, and even 
necessary, for its firm and majestic bearing foiled all 
the attempts of the Austrian courtiers and their un- 
derlings, no matter how great their activity and effron- 
tery. .  . But when the rising and the resistance 
became general; when the Austrian attempts by 
cunning or by violence to subjugate us, were met by the 
strength of the whole nation: the existence of a legis- 
lative body could but paralyze the military operations 
and the proceedings of the administration. But since 
the Parliament remained assembled, that body ought to 
have risen in independence, strength, and majesty 
(especially after the declaration of the repudiation); in 
such times of unequalled difficulties they ought to have 
controlled the government; they ought not to have 
stooped to be the tools ot individuals: the Parliament 
ought to have stood forth as the firm centre of a 
legalized insurrection. . But if the Parliament 
could not or would not move in the cirele to which I 
adverted, that assembly ought to have been dissolved, 
and the dictatorial power given into the hands of the 
man who enjoyed the fullest confidence of the people. 





We cannot resist another paragraph on 
Geroreey’s conduct. 


Had Girgey, in these days of danger, (if indeed he 
felt it within him so to do,) freely and boldly seized the 
extremest measures; had he grasped the dictatorial 
power, for the purpose of gaining an honourable peace 
for his mangled country; his nation and history would 
be compelled to honour him as a patriot and a man of 
great deeds. His true friends, and even Kossuth, if 
his confidence had been but responded to, would have 
thrown the whole weight of their influence into his 
scale. They would have silenced that weak and timid 
portion which was always prosing about military des- 
potism and such like scarecrows. Fresh from victory, 
swaying the powers of the nation at his will, his might 
have been a proud position indeed; and proudly might 
he have offered the hand of reconciliation in the name 
of his heroic people. If not accepted, that hand might 
have been raised to wage the war of annihilation and a 
twofold vengeance, and an iron perseverance would have 
crowned that war with success. Gérgey ought to have 
risen to the height of Cromwell, to save the liberty, 
honour, and independence of Hungary, and with them 
the honour of his own name. But fate had not made 
him for such high things. Instead of acting openly, he 
was close and mysterious to his friends, and vindictive 
and inexplicable in his dealings with the Government. 
All his endeavours seemed to tend, by petty jealousies, 
to increase his popularity with the Upper Army, and to 
weaken the authority of the Government. It was his 
boast to display an iron character, but he wanted the 
courage to aim at supreme power—he wanted the bold- 
Ness to grasp it. It was only when the battle of Raab 
had been fought—when overpowering hostile forces were 
concentrated in the heart of the country, that he dropped 
his mask; but it was not to stand forth and take the 
lead of the nation; it was not to lead us to victory or 
death. No! it was for the purpose of a divorce of his own 
lot, and that of his troops, from the fate of his country; 
it was for the purpose of a disgraceful surrender of his 
victorious arms, 


The translation is well executed, and the 
work will be an acceptable addition to the 


book-club list. 


Portraits of Iilustrious Personages of Great Britain. 
By Epmunp Loner, F.S. A. In 2 vols. Vol. 8. 
Bohn. 

Tris completes the first work in Mr. Boun’s Illustrated 

Library. The volume contains no less than thirty 

portraits of persons famous in the annals of Great Bri- 








tain, beginning with Lord Hawker, in 1781, and ending 
with the Duke of Wetttineron. They are engraved 
on steel in the first style of art, from authentic pictures 
by Reynotps, Dance, RAMSAY, GAINSBOROUGH, 
Hoppner, Opie, ABBot, CHALON, Sir ‘T. LAWRENCE, 
and Knicnt. The biographical memoir that accom- 


panies each is distinguished for the accuracy, yet | 


brevity, in which Mr. LonGE excelled. Its cheapness is 
wonderful, being just twopence per engraving, with 
letter-press and binding into the bargain. The eight 
volumes will be an ornament to the book-shelf. 





A Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada; to which is 
added, Legends of the Conquest of Spain. By 
Wasutncron Invine. In 2 vols. Bohn. 1850. 





Tue historical library is indebted to Mr. Boun for 
having introduced to it this cheap edition of Wasu- 
INGTON Irvine's “Conquest of Grenada.” It has 
been added to the “Shilling Series,” so that it is 
brought within the means of the whole reading com- 
munity. But, though called a chronicle, it is more 
interesting than any romance, for it abounds in anec- 
dote and personal adventure. 


A History of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Churton. 

Mr. Cuurton has stepped into the field of cheap 
literature, and is about to produce his series of eighteen- 
penny volumes. He begins well, with an attractive 
book, by a writer of note. We prefer Mr. James's his- 
tories to his novels, and this of “ Charlemagne ” is one 
of his best. 





EE 
CLASSICS. 
The Works of Horace. Translated literally into 
English Prose. By C.Smart, A.M. A new edition 
by T. A. Buckiey, B.A. London: Bohn. 1850. 
A LITERAL prose translation of Horace cannot be 
expected to be read with any satisfaction by those who 
can read the original; but it is only by such a trans- 
lation that persons who are ignorant of Latin can ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of the original. No 
translation in poetry has ever yet succeeded in con- 
veying even a faint reflex of the spirit of the great 
lyric poet of Rome. Smart's translation has always 
been deemed the most accurate in our language, and it 


may be conveniently used by students. This reprint of | 


it in Bony’s admirable Classical Library has been en- 
riched by notes, well selected, which help much to 
make the text intelligible. But we would suggest to 
Mr. Boun whether it would not be a valuable and ac- 
ceptable addition to publish also a poetical translation, 


not by any one hand, but selecting from all sources the | 


best translation of each ode that has been made. 





BIOCRAPHY. 


The Lifeand Correspondence of Andrew Combe, 
M.D. By Grorce Compr. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 1850, 

[THIRD NOTICE. } 

Ix March, 1834, Dr. Comper published his 

Principles of Physiology as applied to Educa- 

tion and Health. 750 copies of it were sold in a 

few months. He wasoftered 40/. for the second 

edition, but declined it, and on applying to 

Murray, the London publisher, it was re- 

jected by him also. Dr. Comper then resolved 

to print it at his own risk, and fortunate it was 
for him that he did so, for, before his death in 

1847, no less than 28,000 copies of this popular 

work had been sold. 

His health still continuing precarious, he 
resolved to cease from practice for three years, 
and devote himself to such leisure as his active 
mind would permit. He again visited France 
and was warmly welcomed by his old friends 
there. 

During the summer of 1835, he resided at 
Edinburgh, and was often consulted profession- 
ally by his former patients. 








In January, 1836, through the recommen- 
| dation of Sir James Crark, he was appointed 
Physician to the King of the Belgians, and 
| this was the manner of it, as related by Sir 
| 





JAMES: 


It is quite natural that you should wish to know 
what led me to recommend your brother as physician 
to the King of the Belgians. At that period I had but 
avery slight personal acquaintance with Dr. Combe; 
indeed, I had then forgotten that I had ever seen him. 
He was known to me by his work on Physiology, by a 
few letters, and by a written consultation, which was 
submitted to me, and which alone would have enabled 
me to form an opinion of his professional acquirements 
and judgment. 

When the King of the Belgians expressed a desire 
that I should recommend a physician to his nephew 
the King of Portugal, Dr. Combe immediately occurred 
to me as a physician admirably qualified for such an 
appointment; and, at the same time, I thought that 
the climate of Lisbon was likely to prove beneticial to 
his health, which I knew to be delicate. The inquiries 
which I instituted among my medical friends in Edin- 
burgh satisfied me that I had formed a just estimate of 
your brother’s character and qualifications. 

In the mean time, however, it had been arranged 
that a German physician should accompany the Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to Portugal; but so 
strongly was the King of the Belgians impressed by 
the character he had received of Dr. Combe, that he 
expressed a strong desire to have him as his own phy- 
sician. This was accordingly arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of both, and Dr. Combe immediately joined the 
Royal Family at Brussels. 


He went to Brussels accordingly, but found 
the climate still more injurious to his constitu- 
tion than that of Edinburgh, and after a short 
residence, he was compelled to abandon his 
post. He thus, in a letter to Sir James 
CLARK, describes 

THE CLIMATE OF BRUSSELS. 


If the autumn here is attended with the rains usual 
to the season, assuredly the palace in Brussels must be 
a much more healthy residence than that of Laeken 
after October. It not only stands higher, and in a purer 
air, but it is nore remote from the dampness of the low 
grounds, and is, besides, surrounded by all the dryness 
of well-paved streets and inhabited houses from which 
the water runs away without leaving damp. I am 
satisfied that this is a very important element in the 
salubrity of cities, and one not sufficiently taken into 
| account, 

In judging of climates, we must take into account 
not only the nature of the locality, and the produce 
which it bears, but also the prevalence or non-prevalence 
of fresh breezes and high winds as ordinary elements. 
If there is generally little or no wind, the immediate 
entourage of a place becomes of triple consequence, be- 
cause the air rests over it, or passes so slowly as to 
become imbued with all its exhalations. If it is also 

| wooded, this result will be doubly sure, because the 
wood both obstructs the free cireulation of air from a 
distance and furnishes exhalations of its own. If, on 
the other hand, a locality is visited daily by fresh 
breezes, as we have in that temple of the winds—Edi 
burgh, the immediate entourage is of less consequenee, 
because then the air comes freely from a distance, and 
the general nature of the country is more influential on 
the climate of all its parts. Now, in Belgium, stif# 
breezes, such as we have, are rare, and trees abound; 
hence, from there being no rapid renewal of air, each 








province seems to have its own peculiar climate, in a 
more decided sense than different districts of our own 
country. It is true that, for ten days past, we have 
had moderate breezes in plenty, and, in consequenc 

every one is wondering where the wind comes 
and why it is so cold. On the 





ahove princi 
bove princi; 


to affect its 


masses of trees round Laeken cannot fail 
healthiness, notwithstanding the beauty of their appear- 
ance. If they do not attract or exhale moisture ia 
abundance, alth ugh in an invisible form, how does it 
happen, that when trees are cut down, springs diminish 
or disappear, and wells dry up, where previously wate 
| never failed? To my eyes, the rounded form and lym 
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phatic constitutions of the northern and western 
3elgians betoken humidity of climate; and as to mental 
vivacity, how far are they behind the French, who live 
in a drier and healthier atmosphere! Go into the 
market of a morning, when it is crowded in every corner 
and despatch is pre-eminently required, you find the 
same slow, good-natured, and immovable countenances, 
as if there was nobody present but yourself, and you 
had half the day to devote to purchasing a halfpenny 
worth of cabbage. Compare that with the active bustle 
and impatience of the French, and still more of the 
Neapolitans, and the difference will be palpable enough. 
The Belgians, be it observed, do not want brains. They 
have more than the French; but then they require to 
be galvanised like the frog, to make them jump; whereas 
the brains of the French work so fast, that they re- 
quire a safety-valve and a regulator to make them 
useful. 

His native air revived him, and in Novem- 
ber, he was so much better, that he revisited 
Brussels, and was kindly received by the Royal 
Family. The year 1836 closes with this satis- 
factory retrospect of his worldly success : 





““T am much gratified,” says he, “ to know that 
is recovered. Do not be uneasy at your unexpected 
deficit as regards him. My brother and some of my 
kindred are willing to help him, and as I am now be- 
coming ‘desperately rich,’ it will give me real pleasure 
to turn a portion to such a good purpose. Last year, 
with practice, books, and other sources of emolument, I 
must have received the best part of 1000/.; and this 
year there is every probability of my gains coming 
nearer 1200/.; so that I can look to the evil day, and 
also spare something for him when he needs it. With 
an unbroken constitution I might have done more; but 
it is, or ought to be, a first object with every one to bear 


his own burden, and not throw it on the shoulders of 


his neighbours so long as he can carry it himself; and, 
therefore, I look to my own probable future.” 


In the spring of 1837, with recruited health, 
he resumed his professional practice. In a 
letter, dated February 26, addressed to a 
friend, who had consulted him about the na- 
tural dispositions of a youth in whom he was 
o— he gives this admirable description 
of the 


EFFECTS OF INORDINATE LOVE OF APPROBATION. 


Unfortunately, Love of Approbation in him takes the 
direction of personal vanity, instead of higher objects; 
and hence, at any given moment, you can change the 
whole aspect of his character according as you gratify 
or disturb his Love of Approbation. Flatter his per- 
sonal vanity, allow him to boast of his feats, and of the 
great things he intends to do when a great man, to 
ridicule those who pursue different objects or in a 
different way from himself, and let him imagine that 
you concur in admiring his wonderful doings, and in an 
instant you wiil have him in the full flow of openness, 
good humour, and folly. But hint seriously that such 
exhibitions are manifestations of empty vanity, that 
those he ridicules are more worthy of praise than him- 
self, and that his boastings are childish and unworthy 
of his years, the scene instantly changes, and a cloud 
of dissatisfaction comes over him and continues till he 
thinks he may resume his favourite themes. From 
Self-Esteem not being in due proportion to Love of 
Approbation, there is a deficient sense of dignity; a 
willingness to pick up crumbs of approbation even at 
the hands of little schoolboys much younger than him- 
self, and a want of that sober-minded reliance on his 
own powers which would make him care less for the 
wavering opinions of his companions. It is true that 
he does not care for all kinds of approbation, and thus 
seems sometimes callous to its influence. This, how- 
ever, is merely because he values only that kind which 
his limited faculties comprehend. “He cares not for 
approval in scientific pursuits, because he neither under- 
stands nor esteems them; and, to make approval be 
felt, it must come from a quarter which is looked up to 
for some reason or other. My Love of Approbation 
may, for example, make me wish to be held as a good 
doctor or an honest man, because I understand what 
these qualities are, and value them; but it may be very 


| vanity. 





indifferent although a herald were sent to proclaim at 
the cross that I am a bad painter or an indifferent 
mathematician. In the same way would be 
very easy under a charge of inferiority in science, but 





| he would be greatly disturbed at any charge of much 


less consequence that happened to touch his personal 
It is this which makes it often difficult to 
distinguish the workings of Love of Approbation from 
those of Self-Esteem; and yet, on reflection, it is seen 
that they obviously spring from distinct sources. Love 
of Approbation lays a man open to every wind that 
blows; and hence it is a never-ending source of caprice, 
and of an amiability with stranger which is often laid 
aside at home, the faculty not thinking it worth the 
trouble to please home-folks. 


On the 22nd June, he addressed to Miss 
Srepewrcx, of New York, the following use- 
ful letter on the subject of 


TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY TO CHILDREN AS PART OF 
THEIR EDUCATION. 

I should have answered sooner your very kind letter 
of 7th May, which reached me on the 30th, but the 
little box which ought to have accompanied it did not 
make its appearance till three days ago—too late to 
enable me to avail myself of sending a packet from this 
by the return of the Roscoe. In the mean time, I can- 
not delay offering you my best acknowledgments for your 
very gratifying letter and present, which are among the 
most pleasing testimonies of the usefulness of my 
labours which I have ever received. Your anecdote 
of my young namesake is very cheering, because it is an 
evidence, among several others, that young minds can 
be interested by, and turn to good account, the know- 
ledge of their own structure, and of the laws by which 
our functions are regulated. It is by impressing the 
young with useful truths that the greatest ultimate effect 
upon society is to be produced; and on that account I 
am peculiarly anxious to see physiological information 
made a part of the ordinary instruction communicated 
to the more advanced pupils at schools and academies— 
and, if possible, still more anxious to see its important 
applications to the promotion of human happiness in- 
culcated in the example of parents and instructors. We 
cannot foresee the full extent to which physiology may 
be made available, until we have the practice and its 
results exhibited to the young in the conduct of their 
seniors; and if parents were duly impressed with the 


influence of their example as unequivocal evidence of | 


their own truthfulness in teaching precepts, it would 
act as a strong stimulus to obedience in themselves to 
the laws of God. For this, however, a long time will 
be required; but that it will arrive I have the most 
firm faith. Every succeeding generation gets a step in 
advance; and as education is only beginning to be 
rightly understood, we may reasonably hope that our 
future progress will be in an accelerated ratio. Your 
valuable little book will teach a useful lesson to many 
parents as well as children, and by its reference of 
ordinary events to their proper causes, will lead the 
more reflecting among them to trace to their own con- 
duct many of the evils which, in charity to themselves, 
they are pleased to roll over upon a Providence which 
seeks only their happiness. 

Thus temperately does he address Dr. 
Hirscurrevp, of Bremen, on the question of 


HOMEOPATHY. 


I confess I shall be thankful to have an opportunity 
of seeing something of homeeopathic practice under the 
auspices of an intelligent, cautious, and truth-seeking 
man like yourself; for I can learn nothing by mere 
reading. Many of Hahnemann’s opinions seem to me 
so very unreasonable and even contradictory, that I 
cannot adopt them; and yet when I hear unquestionable 
facts mentioned, and know that you, for example, are 
convinced by experience of their soundness, I cannot but 
pause before I condemn. As yet I have not been able 
to see any homeopathic practice; aud by facts and 
observation only can such a question be decided. Every 
day convinces me more and more that the common 
practice of medicine stands in need of as thorough re- 
form as our political constitution lately did; and that, 
in England in particular, we err by attempting to coerce 
Nature, and substituting owr ways for hers, instead of 
taking the animal machine as she has made it, and 





trying merely to aid or restore the play of her own 
principles, as far more effective for our good than any 
we can put in their place. I think, accordingly, that 
we give greatly more medicine than is for the interest 
of any body except the apothecary; but that the infini- 
tesimal doses of Hahnemann really produce effects which 
last for days or weeks (sometimes forty days), is so 
different from anything I have yet experienced, that, 
except from personal observation, I cannot believe it 
possible; and I hardly need repeat to you, that I much 
desire to witness such results. I should be thankful to 
see some exposition of the subject from your pen, and 
hope you will fulfil your intention of writing one in the 
form of letters. Many of the followers of Halinemann, 
like those of Gall, are conceited and ignorant men, whose 
advocacy is sufficient to injure any cause, however 
good; and therefore the greater is the necessity for a 
shrewd, well-informed man like yourself, stating what 
you know in regard to it. If you really think of 
writing in the form of letters addressed to me, I shall 
be much gratified in accepting this mark of your good- 
will, and pleased to have given you a motive to fulfil a 
right intention. All that I wish, however, in being so 
addressed, is to be considered as an inquirer, willing 
and anxious to receive light and truth, and not as already 
a follower. The sooner you shall set about this purpose 


the better. 


Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.: comprehending an 
Account of his Studies and numerous Works, in Chro- 
nological Order, with his Correspondence and Con- 
versations. By JAMES BoswELL, Esq. With 
copious notes by MALonr. London: Washbourne. 
1850. 


ANOTHER edition of Boswetu’s Johnson—the most 
remarkable biography the world has ever seen—a book 
unique of its kind, and of which it is not probable we shall 
ever behold the rival, for such a character as JOHNSON is 
not likely ever to co-exist with such a toadey as Bos- 
WELL. This edition is in one volume, and published at 
a small price, with all MaLone’s notes, so that it is sure 
of a wide circulation, wherever amusement is sought, for 
never was romance so amusing as this strange copy 
from nature. 








A Life of Christopher Columbus. By Horace 
Roscor St. Joun. London: §. Low. 


ANOTHER memoir of CotumBus. But why written 
or printed, now that Wasuineton Irvine's biography 
of the great Navigator is to be procured for a shilling, 
the author best knows. Mr. Sr. Joun says he is fol- 
lowing in histrack. But what is the use of that? Is 
another memoir wanted? Does this one present any 
novelty? If not, why is it printed? If it does, why 
say that it follows another's track? 








VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 
Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family. 
By Barre Sr. Joan, author of ‘* Adven- 
tures in the Libyan Desert.” 


A urvety book, full of original observation 
and shrewd remark. Mr. Sr. Joun is one of 
that rare but delightful class of travellers who 
present to us the impressions of their travel, 
instead of boring us with attempts to describe 
minutely the forms of things they have seen, 
and of which no words can ever convey to the 
mind of another a distinct idea. A good book 
of travels should be a personal narrative. The 
traveller should write for his readers in the 
same strain as he would have told them the 
story had they been gathered round him to 
listen. Thus told, travels anywhere—in the 
most beaten tracks of Germany, the Rhine, or 
Switzerland—would be amusing, and it is this 
individualizing of his narrative, combined with 
the novelty of his position, as a resident for 
two years in a Levantine family of the middle 
class, whereby he obtained an unusual insight 
into social customs and manners in the East, 
that has made Mr. Sr. Joun’s volume one of 
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the most interesting of the season, as a few | why she seldom thought it her duty to reproach others. | in order to redouble the quantity next day, and some- 


extracts will show. 
The following is one of the 
ARABIAN GAMES. 

The Arabs are far more amusable, far more jovial 
and open-hearted. They have their coffee-houses every 
night, and their religious. festivities periodically; they 
play at all sorts of complicated games, resembling 
draughts and chess, and find means ingeniously to vary 
their sports. If they compromise their dignity, they 
succeed in whiling away their leisure time far more 
successfully than the pride-stuffed Levantine. One of 
their amusements—called the game of plaff—is worth 
mentioning, especially as it is not only indulged in by 
the vulgar, but formed the chief delight of the venerable 
Moharrem Bey himself. Two men, often with respect- 
able grey beards, sit on a carpet at a little distance one 
from the other. All Easterns are usually: dry smokers; 
but on this occasion they manage to foment a plentiful 
supply of saliva, and the game simply consists in a 
series of attempts on the part of the two opponents to 
spit on the tips of each other's noses. At first, this 
cleanly interchange of saliva goes on slowly and delibe- 
rately—Socrates never measured the leap of a flea with 
more seriousness: but presently one receives a dab in 
the eye, another in the mouth. 
hot and angry. “TI hit your nose,” cries one. “ No, it 
was my cheek!” replied the other. They draw a little 
nearer, in order to ascertain the truth by feeling; spit, 
spit, they still go, like two vicious old cats; their palates 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


They begin to grow | 


grow dry; their throats become parched; but the con- | 
test continues, and they exhaust themselves in making | 


spitoons of each other’s faces and beards. 
Laertes were not more eager and desperate. 


game of plaff often ends in a regular match of nose- 
pulling. 

Here is a sketch of 

THE LADY OF THE HOUSE. 

I have wasted much ink in vain, if by this time I 
have not conveyed a tolerably favourable idea of the 
character of Sitt Madoula. I have endeavoured to 
exhibit her as she was, with all her faults and imper- 
fections, but also with all her virtues and good qualities. 
During the whole time of my residence we never had a 
serious misunderstanding; and, although my taste was 
often shocked by her conversation and sometimes by her 
conduct, she became the object of an affectionate respect 
on my part. I do not know whether this would have 
been the case with many besides myself; for most men 
Seem more easily offended by a breach of the conven- 
tionalities of life, than impressed by the exercise of its 
simple virtues. 

The Sitt, as I have hinted, differed in some respects 
from many of her countrywomen. She refused, for 
example, to submit to the authority of the priests; and 
forged, with the assistance of her own strong bnt uncul- 
tivated understanding, a curious system of philosophy. 


Hamlet and | 

“ A hit, a} 
very palpable hit!” they exclaim, as they hawk up | 
their last supply of ammunition. Each denies the | 


truth; they mutually proceed to a verification; and the | ae —p . 
| two spoons; glasses placed on chairs by our sides with 


In fine, she made allowances for age, for temperament, 


for example, for temptation; foresaw dangers; of two, 


chose the lesser evil; and applied, with reference to 


Iskender, some of the most controverted maxims of 


tousseau. 

Whilst exhibiting, however, in theory at least, rather 
more than maternal indulgence towards both myself and 
her son, she inflexibly condemned anything that resem- 
bled a defiance to public opinion. Thus, although she 
was willing to indulge us in the spectacle of the dancing 
girls, and preferred that we should satisfy our curiosity 
at home, without the risk of getting into a scrape, she 
contrived to put us off for a whole year, until the period 
of mourning had passed. Not long after the few days’ 
grace which she allowed herself, and which were 
employed in preparing dresses of lithter colour and 
more agreeable form than that which she had so long 
worn, she announced her readiness to give a regular 
Levantine soirée—of which “the Awalim” were to 
form the principal attractions. 


Now for a picture of 
DOMESTIC LIFE IN THE LEVANT. 


Halil Adin, whom I have already mentioned, and who 
from having been a servant in the house had become a 
small shopkeeper in one of the bazaars—alias, in the 
language of the country, a merchant—came in to 
supper; and we three—I, he, and Iskender, sat down at 


dish in one corner, a bowl of melochiyeh (a glutinous 


kind of herb) in the middle, a plate of radishes sup- | 
ported on the edges of these two; a plate of kababs, or | 


small pieces of mutton broiled on skewers, here, a dish 


of rice; there, flat cakes of bread thrust into every vacant | 


place, with numerous limes, which are squeezed over 
every mess; three clean plates, one knife, four forks, 


some extra dishes; Sitt Madoula stumping about on her 
stilt-like clogs, to see that everything was right; Wardy 
standing in the doorway with a water-cooler resting in 
the palm of her hand, ready to give us drink, and 


| casting the beams of her bright eyes upon us; Ali 


| enormous eater, and that tlie 


Though complying with some of the requirements of the | 


Catholic religion,—as attending mass, paying for prayers 
for the dead, &c..—she had become very incredulous 
about the efficacy of all these things, and steadfastly 
resisted any spiritual interference with her own private 
affairs; to carry out which object more effectually, she 
suppressed the sacrament of confession. 
the reasons for her emancipation, she related some very 
droll incidents—one of which, if I dared to repeat it, 


In giving me } 


might occupy a page in the annals of humour; but there | 


is no veil transparent enough to exhibit what is fitting 
to be exhibited, and at the same time opaque enough to 
hide what is fitting to be hid. I may mention, how- 
ever, that she declared that during her husband’s life in 
Syria, ladies used constantly to come to the house beg- 
ging for medical assistance, to enable them to destroy 
the consequences of too intimate a confidence in their 
confessors, 

: The moral notions of the worthy Sitt were perhaps 
influenced by the laxity of her creed; but if ever she 
deviated from the strict rule, it was on the side of indul- 
gence. Her own conduct—and, though she was a 
grandmother, she was but thirty-six years of age, with 
an eye and a lip that told of passions yet unextinguished 
——was irreproachable; and this was perhaps the reason 





juice, and then smoke. 


lazily squatting down in the gallery outside; Hanna 
the Mad endeavouring to make himself generally useful 
—such were the elements of the scene as I remember 
it. I must not forget that Halil was famous as an 
creat joke at table was to 
count and exaggerate the number of bread-cakes he 
devoured. A few words of grace were rapidly uttered 
before and after the meal, during which water was the 
only drink. The Levantines eat very fast, start up as 
soon as they have done, and have water poured over 
their hands, which they also sometimes rub with lemon- 
Iskender had been brought up 
to abhor tobacco and almost abstain from coffee. He 
was a peculiar instance. The Sitt generally took one 
or two shishehs, or water-pipes, every day. After 
supper I retired to the leewan, or raised part of the 
room, and sitting down on the divan, had a pipe brought 
to me—of course without a mouthpiece, it being a house 
of mourning. I had determined to conform as much as 
possible to their customs, and to live with them as they 
lived, sharing in their tribulations and joining in their 
amusements. In about half an hour, having despatched 
their meal as usual in the kitchen, Sitt Madoula and 
Wardy retired to their sleeping apartment; Ali had 
gone out, Hanna was asleep, and the bl ick girls were 
chattering on the housetop, their favourite place. 
Iskender and Halil now produced their paper lanterns, 
and we started to see the fun. 


Again, let us view the Sitt in another aspect ; 
she was at least generous and profuse. This 
is a specimen of 

EASTERN HOSPITALITY. 

I never ceased to be a guest; and the only way in 
which I could put a stop to the worthy Sitt’s profusion 
was, by saying that in hot weather the sight of much 
meat was unpleasant to me. 
tables were then substituted—artichokes of cauliflowers 
r melochiyeh, with mount 











or vegetable-marrows, ¢ ns 
of rice. Even when my appetite was at the best, I 
could only pick a bit here and there, whilst the Sitt 
came uneasily in and out, vexing herself to discover 
why I did not eat, watching the dishes I favoured most, 








Various dishes of vege- | 


times bursting out into reproaches. 
done? Why did I not eat? 
to offend me? What did I like best? Did I despise 
her cookery? Should she get a European servant from 
the hotel to come and give her lessons?” It was im- 
possible to reason with her; but it was as impossible to 
be angry. So, with the assistance of a hungry cat 
and some perpetually-recurring kittens, called to my 
assistance when she turned her back, I did my best to= 
wards demolishing a tolerable amount of the good things 
set before me. The principal meals of the day are the 
dinner (ghada) and the supper (asha), the first taking 
place at noon, the second a little after sunset. There 
is seldom any great change in the dishes on these oc- 
casions. Now and then I invited some European 
friends to sup with me in the Levantine style. On the 
first occasion, I of course mentioned that I was willing 
to discharge any extraexpense. This created a storm 
of indignation. “Were not my friends her friends? 
Was her house an hotel?” A torrent of such questions, 
half in Italian, half in Arabic, rushed forth with over- 
whelming violence, and I never ventured to make any 
allusion to the subject again. Whenever, therefore, I 
had any visitors, provided due warning was given, a 
profusion of everything was set forth, and the Sitt was 
always ina great bustle, and looked monstroasly pleased. 
Supper being over, she used to come simpering in, as 
she said, to enjoy European society, superintended the 


“What had she 
Had anything happened 


P b ; . | distribution of coffee and shishehs, said a few polite 
a little round table crowded with messes—soup in a pie- | ow 


things, and then retired. Iskender sometimes endea- 
voured to remain late, and make himself agreeable; but 
portentious yawns betokened that he was struggling 
with a long habit. Presently we heard his mother’s 
voice pronouncing his name; at first gently, and then, 
if he delayed obedience, in tones bordering on anger. 
She was waiting to put him to bed! Yes, this mer 
chant, who talked so loudly in the bazaar, and bought 
and sold, and played the great man, was every night as- 
sisted to undress by his mother, and carefully tucked 
in! This was the only time, indeed, on which they 
ever had an opportunity of talking and discussing 
household affairs. I soon ceased to consider the cir- 
cumstance extraordinary, and often went to join them. 
Iskender always slept in his Arab costume—loose cloth 
trousers, jacket, shawl, and tarboosh. It is the custom 
of the country to go to bed dressed. Some people seem 
never to undress, except at long intervals. 


Here is 
A SYRIAN CHRISTIAN, 

When supper was brought in, Amu Lyas, or Uncle 
Lyas, as Iskender always respectfully called him, said a 
grace of twenty minutes before he sat down, and one of 
equal duration after he got up. He was perpetually 
counting his beads and uttering devout sayings—whicl: 
partly accounted for his influence with the priests. He 
and I agreed very well at the beginning, although in 
our very first conversation he forced on a religious dis- 
cussion, and plainly told me to what place all heretics 
were irrevocably doomed. On this and other occasions 
he strictly maintained that the earth is stationary, that 
it is surrounded by the sea, that the moon rises and 
sets, and that the stars are no bigger than they seem; 
and turned pale with indignation at any contrary state- 
ments, which he asserted to be direct attacks on the 
foundation of the Christian religion. Further experience 
taught me that he was a pretty fair representation of 
public opinion among a large class of Syrian Christians. 
He was an ardent desirer of French domination, and 
entertained the most stupid prejudices against the 
English. I generally found that the Levantines pre- 
ferred the French, whilst we are great favourites with 
the Arabs. 


Now for another interior of an Eastern 
household. 
BUYING A SLAVE. 
Whilst she was talking we heard the hoarse voice of 
a Jellabi in the court, and presently up came a dark 
bevy of half-clothed damsels for inspection. The owner, 


| sitting down on a bench in the doorway below, quietly 


| smoking, was ready to answer any qué 


»stions. 


1 A rapid 


y q 
glance of Sitt Madoula’s practised eye sufficed to detect 


| those between whom she was likely to hesitate, and the 


I asked her the grounds 


‘ All those I 


others were at once 


on which she so peremptorily decided. 


sent away. 
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have dismissed have been in families before; I knew it 


by their way of standing, in spite of their being dressed 
like wild beasts. They have been sold by their masters 
in Cairo, and shipped to Alexandria. All the bad slaves 
and Jame donkeys are sent down here. I know the 
tricks of these slave-dealers. May misfortune come to 
them!” She went on in this style for some time; and 
then suddenly turning to the younger of the girls, who 
stood huddled together in a corner, ordered her, in an 
insulting manner, to come forward, at the same time 
cursing her race. It is impossible to describe the ex- 
pression of rage and hatred which shot, like a lightning 
flash, athwart the face of the girl, who thus, in an un- 
guarded moment, betrayed that she still possessed all 
the wild, untamed feelings of her native wilds. I looked 
at once with interest upon her; for that glance revealed 
that not all the ill-treatment and suffering to which she 
had been subjected during a journey of thousands of 
miles, over deserts which we should consider it a mighty 
triumph to traverse, had broken her spirit and rendered 
her insensible to injury. To my mind, such a character 
would recommend itself. The readiest to resent ill 
usage are often the most susceptible of kindly impres- 
sions. But this young sav was at once judged by 
my prudent friend, who dismissed her to join her com- 
panions below, and applauded her own keen appreciation 
of character on beholding the look of scorn and defiance, 
that would have become a princess, with which she 
gathered her rags about her and walked away. “ Now, 
come you here, child of the Devil,” said Sitt Madoula 
to the remaining girl, who, with a stupified yet anxious 
gaze, had watched the scene I have described. She 
approached, or rather crept, forward, keeping her eyes 
on those of the Sitt, who was a right-good soul at 
bottom, and expressed to me, in broken Italian, her 
sorrow at being obliged to put on an appearance of 
harshness. I need not repeat the conversation that 
ensued; suffice it to say that it was satisfactory. The 
girl was very ignorant and apparently good-natured. 
Sut the worthy Sitt would not trust to appearances; 
she had a whole host of little expedients for diving into 
the recesses of the human heart. “ Give me your hand, 
Zara,” said she, choosing one of the half-dozen names 
commonly bestowed on slaves. The girl obeyed. Sitt 
Madoula took the thin hand held out to her, looked 
rather awkwardly at me for a moment, and then spat in 
it! I started, and uttered an exclamation. “ Stato 
tranguillo!” quoth she to me aside, in her lingua 
Franca. “Be quiet: it is the custom. 5 
call that in your country, Zara?” 





resentment in the very lowest depths of her heart. Her 


reply was, in a tone of angelic meekness, “I know the | 


name of it in Arabic, O lady!” Sitt Madoula blushed 
scarlet. The unintended rebuke told. She let fall the 
slave’s hand, and said, “ You are a good girl, and very 
learned. I shall pay your price. Don't look angry. 
O Frank,” she added, turning to me with some con- 
fusion, “ you know I mean to be kind to her. Anybody 
else would have struck her on the mouth with a slipper; 
but I am not so cruel. Let me now go and speak to 
the Jellabi.” A fierce volley of words was exchanged 
for some time between the slave-dealer and Madam 
Madoula; he beginning by asking about eighteen pounds, 
and she by offering eight. It was exactly like a bar- 
gain for a yard of cloth. “I will give so much.” 
“Yefta Allah! God will open .” that is, another 
door for sale, was the customary evasive answer. This 
went on for half-an-hour, during which the worthy Sitt 
stood screaming from the gallery, whilst the Jellabi sat 
quietly below smoking, giving occasionally an answer in 
the words I have mentioned, and sometimes, when vexed 
by a ridiculously low offer pertinaciously repeated, put- 
ting in that he would give the girl as a present. At 
length they gradually approached one another in price, 
the altercation becoming hotter and hotter, however, as 
they did so; until at length, when the difference was 
only a few piastres, the bargain was several times broken 
off. This, in fact, was the serious part of the discussion, 
the previous exorbitant demand and consequent low offer 
being mere skirmishing. Terms were, however, at last 
come to; and the price of 1,350 piastres (not quite 14/.) 





was agreed upon, to be paid in two or three days in case | 





the girl discovered no hidden bad qualities. Ordinary 
black slaves, male and female, generally fetch from ten to 
twenty pounds; but thirty, and even forty or fifty, are 
paid for fine Abyssinian women, ‘ ; 


What do jou | 
The girl looked per- | 
plexed; but if she was offended, sbe kept down her | 





We conclude with a graphic sketch of 


‘ USLIM GREETINGS. 


Every Muslim deems it his duty to ask after his 
friend’s health each time he passes him. Sometimes 
they stop and seize hold of their victim’s thumb, in- 
quiring how he does, then hold of his forefinger with 
another question, then again hold of his thumb, and 
then next hold of his hand, often for a dozen times in 
succession. Occasionally they have extraordinary 
accesses of friendship, and embrace and hug a person 
whom they may have saluted with formal indifference 
an instant before, as if about to part with him for ever. 
“ Are you well?” “ Well, praise be to God!” This 
interrogatory, with the answer, is frequently repeated a 
least fifty times in the course of an hour's conversation, 
serving to fill up every pause, and sometimes being 
introduced in the midst of a dialogue. Suppose the 
conversation to turn on the rent of a house. It would 
run nearly thus: laying his hand gracefully on his 
breast, the first speaker would say, “ Taibeen? Are 
| you well?” “Hamdulillah! Praise be to God! What 
| is the rent of this house?”  ‘“ Taibeen?” “ Hamdu- 
| lillah!” “A hundred talaris a year!” “ Mashallah! 
| that ismuch. Taibeen?”  “Hamdulillah! Do you 
| think I would cheat you?” “Are yon well?” “Praise 
| be to God! On you be peace! I am afraid you are 
| trying to impose on me.” “ Taibeen?” &c. 











The Shoe and Canoe; or, Pictures of Travel 
in the Canadas. 
In 2 vols. 


Dr. Biasspy was, it seems, secretary to the 
Boundary Commission, and having taken abun- 
dant notes of his official tour, he has put them 
into formal shape and published them for the 
amusement and edification of the world. Not- 
withstanding its affected title, it is a very plain 
matter-of-fact narrative of a tour in Canada, 
and, unfortunately, there has been so much 
written about this part of the world that the 
interest of novelty is almost wholly lost, and 
| two volumes are not likely to tempt readers 
‘already tired of the reiteration of the same 
subject. 
attractive in the author’s style, to give it value 





as the few specimens we take will prove. 


A HINT TO EMIGRANTS. 
In the country parts of Canada few young men get 
above the class of “ gents.,” and the elders seldom rise 


tradesmen at home. There are here and there some 
few loftier minds, driven into hiding-places by misfor- 
tune; but they only mark, and so thicken, the general 
gloom. There is not enough of the fine gold of English 
society to make a public impression. In England the 
female gentry, in their respective rural neighbourhoods, 
do a large amount of good, as living examples of wisdom, 
generosity, and gentleness. 

I advise only the uneasy classes of Great Britain to 
live in Canada; the easy classes, however, I strenuously 
advise to visit it. 

THE ISLAND OF ST JOSEPH. 


St. Joseph belongs to Canada, and is a compact 
island, seventeen miles by twelve in general dimensions, 
its length running south-east. 

Its interior rises to the height of 500 feet by three 
tiers of rich woods, which are called the “ Highlands 
of St. Joseph.” 

At its south-eastern extremity there had been for 
thirty-five years a small British post, until about the 
year 1820. 

It is fertile. Its coasts are broken into bays with a 
few islands about them. It has at least two creeks. 
They are on the south and east sides. One is at the 
| south-east cape, near an excellent harbour. 
| Our surveyors, rowing a mile or two up this stream, 
were surprised one day to find a neat log-house far up 
in the woods, with a patch of Indian corn and other 
vegetables. It was inhabited by an Indian widow and 
| her daughter. Nothing could exceed the cleanliness of 
this lodge in the wilderness. They were not alarmed at 








By J. J. Biaspy, M.D. | 


Nor is there anything peculiarly | 


as a composition, apart from its subject-matter, | 


higher in their notions than the second-rate retired | 


our visit, and came to our camp for needles and such- 
like little matters. They were Roman Catholics, and 
pleasing, well-conducted people. We had not been 
aware of any one being upon St. Joseph; it is a jungle 
containing only bears and other wild animals. We did 
not afterwards meet with any one who knew them. Two 
lone women in such a desert in the howlings of a Cana- 
dian winter!—what resignation and trust in a presiding 
Being! 
This is his account of our 


TROOPS IN CANADA. 

The men were employed as much as possible at one 
kind of work or other; but both drunkenness and deser- 
tion were too common. They obtained whisky from the 
village in spite of gtrict regulations to the contrary, and 
had no notion of saving their surplus pay. As a less 
demoralising mode of getting rid of the soldier’s money 
than buying whisky, the commandant in my time sent 
to Détroit, 300 miles, for a small company of players, 
into whose pockets the men joyfully poured their money. 
Among these strollers there was a modest and very 
pretty young woman, the daughter of the manager, 
Blanchard by name, one or two of the officers went crazy 
about her; but, in the midst of the excitement, the 
| commandant suddenly shipped off the whole party, and 
| the flame went out. 

Desertion is scarcely to be prevented when soldiers 
are placed so near the frontier of the United States. 
There is, at least, a change for them, and they expect 
for the better. 

While I was there, an order came from Quebec to the 
post, forbidding the employment of Indians in capturing 
deserters; for during the preceding summer five soldiers 
started early in the morning across the strait to the 
American main, and made by the Indian path for 
Michilimackinac. On arriving there they would be 
safe. 

The commandant sent half-a-dozen Indians after 
them, who in a couple of days returned with the men’s 
| heads in a bag. 

The Indians knew a short cut and got a-head of 
their prey, and lay in ambush behind a rock in the 
track. When the soldiers came within a few feet of 
them, the Indians fired, and in the end killed every one 
of them. 





We conclude with ascene from 
THE CANOE. 

The price of my conveyance, I am sorry to say, was 
a couple of bottles of rum. 
| When introduced to this great warrior, as I had 
| heard him described to be, I was surprised to find 
| before me a small man, with a knowing little face, which 
would have fitted « country shoemaker. There was no 
| melo-dramatic nonsense about him. 

I was provided with a lump of ham, a large loaf, and 
a bottle of whisky, stoppered for want of a cork, with 
half of one of Miss Edgeworth’s novels (doubtless 
originally from the garrison), and then was told that 
the Indians had embarked. 

Running down to the beach with my knapsack and 
provision-bag, I found a little fleet of twenty-five canoes 
on the point of starting; and was bidden by signs to 
jump into the canoe nearest me, but seeing no room, I 
hesitated. 

The craft was not large. On the prow, where there 
is a little shelf, there sat an unquiet young bear, tied 
with a cord,—two smoking Indians and three children 
sitting on the canoe bottom, next to him. Then came 
four women rowers, among whom I was to squat, or 
nowhere. The stern-half of the canoe was occupied by 
the Blackbird and a friend, with three more young imps 
and a steersman. ‘Two or three dogs kept corstantly 
circulating among our legs in search of dropped eat- 
ables, who so far approved of my ham that I was fain 
to keep it on my knees. 

But we all settled down in a sort of stiff comfort. 

The water was as smooth as glass. ‘The strong un- 
clouded sun was in mid-heavens. We moved away 
with many an uncouth antic and shriek, both on land 
and lake, and I was once more abandoned to the happy- 
go-lucky do-nothings of the Indian race. 

They certainly never intended to go further that 
day than a well-known point fifteen miles distant, 
on the south-west main; for seeing that there was 
the gentlest possible of all airs in our favour, when they 
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had gained the open lake, the ladies dipped paddle into 


the water but seldom, and most delicately, falling into information and adventure yet published upon 
| that “household word,” California. 


that murmuring musical gossip we hear in an aviary. 
And thus it was all the fleet through. 
We proceeded, therefore, lazily and irregularly, 


greeting by turns every canoe as we passed or were | 
The heat was intense, but I saw no Indian | © 


passed, 
drink; sufficient for him was the pipe—that brought 
the complacent reverie. 

I employed myself in a variety of ways—in watching 
my neighbours, and especially the bear, who knew the 
others, but not me. I counted the 240 circular buckles 
of silver on the back of one of the women, fastened close 
together like the links of chain armour, each worth 
about tenpence. Her neck was hid under blue and 
white beads, and she wore broad anklets and armlets 
of silver plate. She had also slung over her back, by 
a white cord, from her neck, a massive silver cross, 
eight or nine inches long. ‘The other women, likewise, 
had on similar visiting finery. 

The men were grandly dressed with chamois leather 
leggings, ornamented with fanciful traceries in porcu- 
pine quills, and fringed on the outer seam with red 
moose-hair. They wore broad breast-plates of silver, 
with their name or device engraved on it, and arm- 
lets and fore-armlets of the same metal three or four 
inches broad. 

Some had European hats, with broad bands of solid 
silver, silver cord running here and there, and an 
ostrich feather. Others wore a stiff, high round cap, 
covered with red moose hair, which streamed over their 
shoulders. 

It must be remarked, that although the general 
effect was very fine, the details were often defective; 
for instance, their many-coloured or red shirt of stif- 
fened calico, made very full, was not always of the 
newest. 

To the great delight of my cramped limbs, at six 
in the afternoon, we put on shore on a shingle point, 
with a few bushes, and some drift-wood ready for 
burning. 

As soon as we landed, two or three men started with 
a net into a little bay close by, and in less than a couple 
of hours returned with a good catch of sulmon-trout for 
general distribution. 

Meantime, the Indian women built the wig-wams,— 
a simple process—make the fires, pounded the maize, 
walked up to the knees into the lake, and there scoured 
their noisy children well all over. 

- The men lounged about, playing at duck and drake 
with the taller boys, all screaming most triumphantly 
at a capital throw. 





El Dorado ; or, Notes in the Path of Empire. 
By J. Bayarp Taytor. In 2 vols. London: 
Routledge. 





Mr. Taytor’s indefatigable correspondence to | 


the Tribune of last year gained a hearing all 
over the world. 


the evidence of a certain ingenuous frankness 
the impressions of an unprejudiced observer, 
with youth and poetical enthusiasm on his 
side, in whom a happy nature had conquered 
in advance all the disugrémens of the journey. 
The author of Views-a-Foot, who had traversed 
Europe at a maximum expense of five hundred 
dollars, and who has incorporated so much of 
the spirit of the Far West in the California 
Ballads, was not the man to balk at a visit to 
the new possessions on the Pacific. His invin- 
cible good humour and perseverance do not 
fail him. He traverses the Isthmus, partakes 
of the hardships of the way, explores the wil- 
derness routes of California, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in company, is at the gold-finding 
and the government-making, notes the marvels 
on the route with an eye for the picturesque, 
and returns home, with a Mexican adventure 
or two en route, to give his countrymen the 
most agreeable and readable narrative they 
have yet had of the prodigies he has left 
behind him. His yolumes before us contain 


It was read with respect and | 
gear with confidence; for it bore on its face | 





| of our central wildernesses.” 


the most authentic, sparkling, and best printed | 


: , aa, 
Here is something for the gourmand, tine- 
tured with the gold fever, to read before en- | 

gaging passage. 
THE PASSAGE. 


Coffee was served in the cabin; but as many of the 
passengers imagined that, because they bad paid a high 
price for their tickets, they were conscientiously obliga- | 
ted to drink three cups, the late-comers got a very 
scanty allowance. The breakfast hour was nine, and | 
the table was obliged to be fully set twice. At the | 
first tingle of the bell, all hands started as if a shot had | 
exploded among them; conversation was broken off in | 
the middle of a word; the deck was instantly cleared, 
and the passengers, tumbling pell-mell down the cabin | 
stairs, found every seat taken by others who had pro- 
bably been sitting in them for half-an-hour. ‘The bell, 
however, had an egually convulsive effect upon these. | 


There was a confused grabbing motion for a few seconds, | 
5 

and, lo! the plates were cleared. A chicken parted in | 
twain as if by magic, each half leaping into an opposite | 
plate; a dish of sweet potatoes vanished before a single 
hand; beefsteak flew in all directions; and while about | 

a | 
half the passengers had all their breakfast piled at once | 
upon their plates, the other half were regaled by a 


“plentiful lack.” 


Here is a reminder of Mother Goose’s rhyme, 
touching the wise men of Gotham who went to 
sea in a bowl; and will serve to show posterity 
how hard the gold diggers worked for their | 
riches: 

EMIGRANT TOILS. 

The emigrants we took on board at San Diego were 
objects of general interest. The stories of their adven- 
tures by the way sounded more marvellous than anything 
I had heard or read since my boyish acquaintance with 
Robinson Crusoe, Captain Cook, and John Ledyard. 
Taking them as the average experience of the thirty 
thousand emigrants who last year crossed the Plains, 
this California Crusade will more than equal the great 
military expeditions of the Middle Ages in magnitude, 
peril, and adventure. The amount of suffering which 
must have been endured in the savage mountain passes 
and herbless deserts of the interior, cannot be told in 
words. Some had come by way of Santa Fé, and along } 
the savage hills of the Gila; some, starting from Red | 





iver P »y . » C ke cert « ake ‘ . 
River, had crossed the Great Stake Desert and taken | shore. One quiet Sunday afternoon, when the uproar 


the road from Paso del Norte to Tueson in Sonora; 
some had passed through Mexico, and after spendin: 
one hundred and four days at sea, run into San Diego, 
and given up their vessel; some had landed, weary with 





a seven months’ passage around Cape Horn; and some, 
finally, ad reached the place on foot, after walking the 


whole length of the California Peninsula. 


Following is a fine sketch of Colonel FRe- 
mont, who is happily termed “ the Columbus 





The philosopher whose cogitations were 
broken so apple-pos (as Mrs. Partineron 
might say), when wishing pumpkins grew upon 
trees, is brought to mind by the following 
‘aution against sleeping under trees. 

A WARNING. 

There is one peculiarity about the Californian oaks, 
which I do not remember to have seen noticed. In the 
dry heat of the long summer seasons, their fibre becomes 
brittle, and frequently at noon-day, when not a breath 
of air is stirring, one of their stout arms parts from the 
trunk without the slightest warning sound, and drops 
bodily to the earth. More than one instance is related, 
in which persons have been killed by their fall. For 
this reason the native Californians generally camp out- 
side the range of the limbs. 

We have heard of fortification against rats 
by divers travellers, but never until now of 
being in siege from the fleas, 

After many trials, I finally nonplussed them (the 
fleas), in spite of all their cunning. There is a thick, 
green shrub in the forest, whose powerful balsamic 





| like that word ‘peers,’ ” 








odour is too much for them. After sweeping the floor, 
and sprinkling it with water, I put down my bed, pre- 
viously well shaken, and surrounded it with a chevaux- 
de-frise of this shrub, wide enorgh to prevent their 
overleaping it. Thus moated and palisaded from the 
foe, I took my rest unbroken, to his utter discomfiture. 


The Californian Convention is dashed off in 
some very piquant paragraphs. 


The Chair occasionally made a bungling decision, 
whereupon two of the members, who had previously 
served in State Assemblies, would aver that in the 
whole course of their legislative experience they had 
never heard of such a thing. Now and then a scene 
occurred, which was amusing enough. A section being 
before the Convention, declaring that every citizen 


| arrested for a criminal offence should be tried by a jury 


of his peers, a member, unfamiliar with such technical 
terms, moved to strike out the word “ peers.” “ I don’t 
said he; “it aint republican; 


| I'd like to know what we want with peers in this country 


—we're not a monarchy, and we've got no House of Par- 
liament. I vote for no such law.” 


Very finely described is 
MONTEREY. 


No one can be in Monterey a single night, without 
being startled and awed by the deep, solemn crashes of 
the surf as it breaks along the shore. There is no con- 
tinuous roar of the plunging waves, as we hear on the 
Atlantic seaboard; the slow, regular swells—quiet pul- 
sations of the great Pacific’s heart—roll inward in un- 
broken lines, and fall with single grand crashes, with 
intervals of dead silence between. They may be heard 
through the day, if one listens, like a solemn undertone 
to all the shallow noises of the town; but at midnight, 
when all else is still, those successive shocks fall upon 
the ear with a sensation of inexpressible solemnity. All 
the air, from the pine forests to the sea, is filled with a 
light tremor, and the intermitting beats of sound are 
strong enough to jar a delicate ear. Their constant 
repetition at last produces a feeling something like 
terror. A spirit worn and weakened by some scathing 
sorrow, could scarcely bear the reverberation. 

When there has been a gale outside, and a morning 
of dazzling clearness succeeds a night of fog and cold 
wind, the swell are loudest and most magnificent. Then 


| their lines of foam are flung upwards like a snowy fringe 


along the dark-blue hem of the sea, and a light, glitter- 


| ing mist constantly rises from the hollow curve of the 


was such as to be almost felt in the solid earth, I walked 
out along the sand till I had passed the anc horage, and 
could look on the open Pacitic. The surface of the bay 
was comparatively calm; but within a few hundred 
yards of the shore it urheaved with a slow, majestic 
movement, forming a single line more than a mile in 
length, which, as it advanced, presented a perpendicular 
front of clear, green water, twelve feet in height. There 
was a gradual curving-in of this emerald wall—a 
moment's waver—and the whole mass fell forward with 
a thundering crash, hurling the shattered spray thirty 
feet into the air. A second rebound followed; and the 
boiling, seething waters raced far up the sand, with a 
sharp, trampling, metallic sound, like the jangling of a 
thousand bars of iron. I sat down on a pine log, above 
the highest wave mark, and watched this sublime phe- 
nomenon for along time. The sand hills behind me 
confined and redoubled the sound, prolonging it from 
crash to crash, so that the ear was constantly filled with 
it. Once, a tremendous swell came in close on the 
heels of one that had just broken, and the two uniting, 
made one wave, which shot far beyond the water-line, 
and buried me above the knee. As far as I could see, 
the shore was white with the subsiding deluge. It was 
a fine illustration of the magnificent language of Scrip- 
ture: “He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; he 
maketh the sea like a pot of ointment; one would think 
the deep to be hoary.” 





The Californians have been for some months 
without mails: the new Postmaster and his 
assistants have arrived, followed by forty-five 
thousand letters: and Mr. 'Taytor sketches in- 
cidents touching their delivery, which are 
capitally told, 
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THE CALIFORNIAN POST-OFFICE. 

A day or two after my arrival, the Steamer Unicorn 
came into the harbour, being the third which had ar- 
rived without bring a mail. These repeated failures 
were too much for even a patient people to bear; an in- 
dignation meeting in Portsmouth Square was called, but 
a shower, heralding the rainy season, came on in time 
to prevent it. Finally, on the last day of October, on 
the eve of the departure of another steamer down the 
coast, the Panama came in, bringing the mails for July, 
August, and September all at once! Thirty-seven mail- 
bags were hauled up to the little Post-office that night, 
and the eight clerks were astounded by the receipt of 
forty-five thousand letters, besides uncounted bushels of 
newspapers. I was, at the time, domiciled in Mr. 
Moore's garret, and enjoying the hospitalities of his 
plank-table; I therefore offered my services as clerk- 
extraordinary, and was at once vested with full powers 
and initiated into all the mysteries of counting, classify- 
ing, and distributing letters. 

The Post-Office was a small frame building, of one 
story, and not more than forty feet in length. The 
entire front, which was graced with a narrow portico, 
was appropriated to the windows for delivery, while the 
rear was divided into three small compartments—a 
newspaper room, a private office, and kitchen. There 
were two windows for the general delivery, one for 
French and Spanish letters, and a narrow entry at one 
end of the building, on which faced the private boxes, 
to the number of five hundred, leased to merchants and 
others at the rate of 1 dollar, 50 cents per month. In 
this small space all the operations of the office were 
carried on. The rent of the building was 7,000 dollars 
a year, and the salaries of the clerks from 100 dollars 
to 300 dollars monthly, which, as no special provision 
had been made by Government to mect the expense, 
effectually confined Mr. Moore to these narrow limits 
For his strict and conscientious adherence to the law, 
he received the violent censure of a party of the San 
Franciscans, who would have had him make free use of 
the Government funds. 

The Panama’s mail-bags reached the office about nine 
o'clock. The doors were instantly closed, the windows 
darkened, and every freparation made for a long siege. 
The attack from without commenced about the same 
time. There were knocks on the doors, taps on the 
windows, and beseeehing calls at all corners of the 
house. The interior was well lighted; the bags were 
emptied on the floor, and ten pair of hands engaged in 
the assortment and distribution of their contents. The 
work went on rapidly and noiselessly as the night passed 
away, but with the first streak of daylight the attack 
commenced again. Every avenue of entrance was bar- 
ricaded; the crowd was told through the keyhole that 
the office would be opened that day to no one: but it 
all availed nothing. Mr. Moore's Irish servant could not 


} some refreshments. 





go for a bucket of water without being surrounded and | 


in danger of being held captive. 
in the hope of being able to slip in behind him before he 
could lock the door. 

We laboured steadily all day, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the huge pile of letters considerably 
diminished. Towards evening the impatience of the 
crowd increased to a most annoying pitch. They 
knocked; they tried shouts and then whispers and 
then shouts again; they implored and threatened by 
turns; and not seldom offered large bribes for the de 
livery of their lettere. “Curse such a Post-Office and 
such a Post-Master!” said one; “I'll write to the 
Department by the next steamer. We'll see whether 
things go on in this way much longer.” Then comes a 
messenger slyly to the back-door; “ Mr. sends his 
compliments, and says you would oblige him very much 
by letting me have his letters; he won't say anything 
about it to anybody.” A clergyman, or perhaps a naval 
officer, follows, relying on a white cravat or gilt buttons 
for the favour which no one else canobtain. Mr. Moore 
politely but firmly refuses; and so we work on, un- 
moved by the noises of the besiegers. The excitement 
and anxiety of the public can scarcely be told in words. 
Where the source that governs business, satisfies affec- 
tion, and supplies intelligence, had been shut off from a 
whole community for three months, the rush from all 
sides to supply the void was irresistible. 

In the afternoon, a partial delivery was made to the 
owners of private boxes. It was effected in a skilful 
way, though with some danger to the clerk who under- 





Men dogged his heels | 





took the opening of the door. On account of the crush 
and destruction of windows on former occasions, he 
ordered them to form into line and enter in regular 
order. They at first refused, but on his counter-refusal 
to unlock the door, complied with some difficulty. The 
moment the key was turned, the rush into the little 
entry was terrific; the glass faces of the boxes were 
stove in, and the wooden partition seemed about to give 
way. In the space of an hour the clerk took in postage 
to the amount of 600 dollars; the principal firms fre- 
quently paid from 50 dollars to 100 dollars for their 
correspondence. 

We toiled on till after midnight of the second night, 
when the work was so far advanced that we could spare 
an hour or two for rest, and still complete the distribu- 
tion in time for the opening of the windows, at noon the 
next day. So we crept up to our blankets in the garret, 
worn out by forty-four hours of steady labour. We 
had scarcely begun to taste the needful rest, when our 
sleep, deep as it was, was broken by a new sound. Some 
of the besiegers, learning that the windows were to be 
opened at noon, came on the ground in the middle of the 
night, in order to have the first chance for letters. As 
the nights were fresh and cool, they soon felt chilly, and 
began a stamping march along the portico, which jarred 
the whole building and kept us all painfully awake. 
This game was practised for a week after the distribu- 
tion commenced, and was a greater hardship to those 
employed in the Office than their daily labours. One 
morning, about a week after this, a single individual 
came about midnight, bringing a chair with him, and 
He planted himself directly oppo- 
site the door, and sat there quietly all night. It was 
the day for despatching the Monterey mail, and one of 
the clerks got up about four o'clock to have it in readi- 
ness for the carrier. On opening the door in the 
darkness, he was confronted by this man, who seated 
solemnly in his chair, immediately gave his name in a 
loud voice: “ John Jenkins! ” 

When, finally, the windows were opened, the scenes 
around the office were still more remarkable. In order 
to prevent a general riot among the applicants, they 
were recommended to form in ranks. This plan once 
established, those inside could work with more speed 
and safety. The lines extended in front all the way 
down the hill into Portsmouth Square, and on the south 
side across Sacramento-street to the tents among the 
chapparal; while that from the newspaper window in 
the rear stretched for some distance up the hill. The 
man at the tail of the longest line might count on 


| spending six hours in it before he reached the window. 


Those who were near the goal frequently sold out their 
places to impatient candidates, for ten, and even twenty- 
five dollars; indeed, several persons, in want of money, 
practised this game daily, as a means of living! 
ders of pies, cakes, and newspapers, established them- 
selves in front of the office, to supply the crowd, while 
others did a profitable business by carrying cans of coffee 
up and down the lines 

The labours of the Post Office were greatly increased 
by the necessity of forwarding thousands of letters to 
the branch offices or to agents among the mountains, 
according to the orders of the miners. This part of the 
business, which was entirely without remuneration, fur- 
nished constant employment for three or four clerks. 
Several persons made large sums by acting as agents, 
supplying the miners with their letters, at one dollar 
each, which included the postage from the Atlantic side. 


The arrangements for the transportation of the inland | 


mail were very imperfect, and these private establish- 
ments were generally preferred. 


Mr. Taytor makes a present of a new Lea- 
therstocking character to Mr. Cooper. 


A CALIFORNIAN NOTABILITY. 


There was one character on the river, whom I had 
met on my first visit in August, and still found there 
on my return. He possessed sufficient individnality of 
appearance and habits to have made him a hero of 
fiction; Cooper would have delighted to have stumbled 
upon him. His real name I never learned, but he was 
known to all the miners by the cognomen of “ Buck- 
shot "—an appellation which seemed to suit his hard, 
squab figure very mach. He might have been forty 


years of age or perhaps fifty; his face was but slightly 
wrinkled, and he wore a heavy black beard which grew 


Ven- | 














nearly to his eyes, and entirely concealed his mouth. 
When he removed his worn and dusty felt hat, which 
was but seldom, his large, square forehead, bald crown, 
and serious grey eyes, gave him an appearance of 
reflective intellect;—a promise hardly verified by his 
conversation. He was of a stout and sturdy frame, and 
always wore clothes of a coarse texture, with a flannel 
shirt and belt containing a knife. I guessed from a 
slight peculiarity of his accent that he was a German 
by birth, though I believe he was not considered so by 
the miners. 

The habits of “ Buckshot” were still more eccentric 
than his appearance. He lived entirely alone, in a 
small tent, and seemed rather to shun than court the 
society of others. His tastes were exceedingly luxu- 
rious; he always had the best of everything in the 
market, regardless of its cost. The finest hams, at a 
dollar and a half the pound; preserved oysters, corn 
and peas, at six dollars a canister; onions and potatoes, 
whenever such articles made their appearance; Chinese 
sweetmeats and dried fruits, were all on his table, and his 


| dinner was regularly moistened by a bottle of champagne. 


g, an operation which cost little 
trouble, on account of the scarcity of fresh provisions. 
When particularly lucky in digging, he would take his 
ease for a day or two, until the dust was exhausted, 
when he would again shoulder his pick and crowbar, 
and commence burrowing in some lonely corner of the 
rich gulch. He had been in the country since the first 
discovery of the placers, and was reported to have dug, 
in all, between thirty and forty thousand dollars—all of 
which he had spent for his subsistence. I heard him 
once say that he never dug less than an ounce in one 
day, and sometimes as much as two pounds. The rough 
life of the mountains seemed entirely congenial to his 
tastes, and he could not have been induced to change it 
for any other, though less laborious and equally epicurean. 


He did his own cooking, an 


No one but a poet, a humorist, and used-to- 
the-business traveller, could be robbed in the 
manner in which Mr. Taytor is, and recipro- 
cate so coolly. We would like the reader to 
place this account by the side of Mr. Suripeu. 
McKenzie’s narration of his own robbery in 
Spain, as set forth in his travels, to show that 
difference may sometimes exist between 
“naval” pluck and civilian pluck ; between 
the stoicism of a poet and that of an old salt. 


HIGHWAY RORBERY IN CALIFORNIA. 

At was about ten in the forenoon when I left Ama- 
titlan. The road entered on a lonely range of hills, 
the pedestal of an abrupt spur standing out from the 
side of the voleano. The soil was covered with stunted 
shrubs and a growth of long yellow grass. I could see 
the way for half a league before and behind; there was 
no one in sight—not even a boy-arriero, with his two 
or three donkeys. I rode leisurely along, looking down 
into a deep ravine on my right and thinking to myself; 
“that is an excellent place for robbers to lie in wait; I 
think I had better load my pistol "—which I had fired 
off just before reaching Tequilla. Scarcely had this 
thought passed through my mind, when a little bush 
beside the road seemed to rise up; I turned suddenly, 
and, in a breath, the two barrels of a musket were 
before me, so near and surely aimed, that I could almost 
see the bullets at the bottom. The weapon was held 
by a ferocious looking native, dressed in a pink calico 
shirt and white pantaloons; on the other side of me 
stood a second, covering me with another double- 
barrelled musket, and a little in the rear appeared a 
third. I had walked, like an unsuspecting mouse, into 
the very teeth of the trap laid for me. 

“ Down with your pistols,” cried the first, in a hurried 
whisper. So silently and suddenly had all this taken 
place, that I sat still a moment, hardly realizing my 
situation, “Down with your pistols and dismount!” 
was repeated, and this time the barrels came a little 
nearer my breast. Thus solicited, I threw down my 
single pistol—the more readily because it was harmless 
—and got off my horse. Having secured the pistol, 
the robbers went to the rear, never for a moment losing 
their aim. They then ordered me to lead my horse off 
the road, by a direction which they pointed out. We 
went down the side of the ravine for about a quarter of 
a mile to a patch of bushes and tall grass, out of view 


from the road, where they halted, one of them returning , 
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apparently to keep watch. The others deliberately 
levelling their pieces at me, commanded me to lie down 
on my face—“ la boca & tierra!” I cannot say that I 
felt alarmed; it had always been a part of my belief 
that the shadow of Death falls before him—that the 
man doomed to die by violence feels the chill before the 
blow has been struck. As I never felt more positively 
alive than at that moment, I judged my time had not 
yet come. I pulled off my coat and vest, at their com- 
mand, and threw them on the grass, saying: “ Take 
what you want, but don’t detain me long.” The fellow 
in a pink calico shirt, who appeared to have some 
authority over the other two, picked up my coat, and 
one after the other, turned all the pockets inside out. 
I felt a secret satisfaction at his blank look when he 
opened my purse and poured the few dollars it contained 
into a pouch he carried in his belt. ‘‘ How is it,” said 
he, “that you have no more money?” “I don’t own 
much,” I answered, “ but there is quite enough for you.” 
I had, in fact, barely sufficient in coin for a ride to 
Mexico, the most of my funds having been invested in a 
draft on that city. I believe I did not lose more than 
twenty-five dollars by this attack. “ At least,” I said 
to the robbers, “ you'll not take the papers ”—among 
which was my draft. “No,” he replied, “no me valen 
nada.” (They are worth nothing to me.) 

Having searchel my coat, he took a hunting-knife 
which I carried (belonging, however, to Lieut. Beale), 
examined the blade and point, placed his piece against 
a bush behind him and came up to me, saying, as he 
held the knife above my head: “ Now put your hands 
behind you, and don’t move, or I shall strike.” The 
other then laid down his musket, and advanced to bind | 
me. They were evidently adepts in the art; all their 
movements were so carefully timed, that any resistance | 
would have been against dangerous odds. I did not 
consider my loss sufficient to justify any desperate risk, 
and did as they commanded. With the end of my 
horse’s lariat, they bound my wrists firmly together, 
and having me thus secure, sat down to finish their 
inspection more leisurely. My feeling during this pro- 
ceeding were oddly heterogeneovs — at one moment | 
burning with rage and shame at having neglected the 
proper means of defence, and the next, ready to burst 
into a laugh at the decided novelty of my situation. 
My blanket having been spread on the grass, every- 
thing was emptied into it. The robbers had an eye for 
the curious and incomprehensible, as well as the useful. 
They spared all my letters, books, and papers, but took 
my thermometer, compass, and card-case, together with 
a number of drawing-pencils, some soap (a thing the | 
Mexicans never use), and what few little articles of the | 
toilet I carried with me. A bag hanging at my saddle- 
bow, containing ammunition, went at once, as well as a 
number of oranges and cigars in my pockets, the rob- 
bers leaving me one of the latter, as a sort of consola- 
tion for my loss. 

Between Mazatlan and Tepic, I had carried a doub- 
loon in the hollow of each foot, covered by the stocking. 
It was well they had been spent for priéte, for they 
would else have certainly been discovered. The villains 
unbuckled my spurs, jerked off my boots, and examined 
the bottoms of my pantaloons, ungirthed the saddle and 
shook out the blankets, scratched the heavy guard of 








said the leader, when this was done, “shall we take 
your horse?” This question was of course a mockery; 
but I thought I would try an experiment, and so 
answered in a very decided tone; “ No; you shall not. 
I must have him: I am going to Guadalajara, and I 
cannot get there without him. Besides, he would not 
answer at all for your business.” 


but took up his piece, which I noticed was a splendid | J 
article, and in perfect order, walked a short distance | that it is dull, that it lacks incident; it rather 
towards the road, and made a signal to the third rob- | runs into the opposite fault of too much 
ber. Suddenly he came back, saying: “ Perhaps you crowding. 


may get hungry before night—here is something to | 
eat;” and with that he placed one of my oranges and 
half a dozen tortillas on the grass beside me. “ Mil 
gracias,” said I, “ but how am I to eat without hands?” 
The other then coming up, he said, as they all three 
turned to leave me; “ Now we are going; we have more 


| RourienGes, and included in one of his cheap 
| libraries for a couple of shillings. 


| regions, to which Europe presents nothing like. Mr. 


| Ada Greville; or 


Ada Greville may be described as a story of 
the bit to see whether it was silver, and then, apparently | the Affghan War, for that is the main incident 
satisfied that they had made the most of me, tied every- | in the plot, and the description of its terrors, its 
thing together in a corner of my best blanket. “ Now,” trials and its endurances, is the most exciting 
and interesting portion of the work. Mr. Ler- 
CESTER is an accomplished story-teller; he 
knows how to work-up a narrative ; he under- 
stands precisely the amount of romance that will 
be enjoyed, without provoking in the reader’s 
He made no reply, | mind questions of possibility or probability. 


its exterminations, is the most prominent | 
feature of the story, it must not be supposed | 
that the entire scene is laid in India. It opens 
in England and returns to England, after the 
to carry than we had before we met you; adios?” This perils of the sea, and of the pass, and of cap- 


I waited till no more of them could be seen, and then 
turned to my horse, who stood quietly at the other end 
of the lariat; “ Now, priéto,” I asked ‘‘ how are we to 
get out of this scrape?” He said nothing, but I fancied 
I could detect an inclination to laugh in the twitching 
of his nether lip. However, I went to work at extri- 
eating myself—a difficult matter, as the rope was tied 
in several knots. After tugging a long time, I made a 
twist which the India-rubber man might have envied, 
and to the great danger of my spine, succeeded in forcing 
my body through my arms. Then, loosening the knot 
with my teeth, in half an hour I was free agai As I 
rode off, I saw the three robbers at some distance, on 
the other side the ravine. 

It is astonishing how light one feels after being 
robbed. A sensation of complete independence came 
over me; my horse, even, seemed to move more briskly, 
after being relieved of my blankets. I tried to comfort 
myself with the thought that this was a genuine ad- 
venture, worth one experience—that, perhaps, it was 
better to lose a few dollars than have even a robber’s 
blood on my head; but it would not do. The sense of 
the outrage and indignity was strongest, and my single 
desire was the unchristian one of revenge. It is easy 
to philosophize on imaginary premises, but actual ex- 
perience is the best test of human nature. Once, it had 
been difficult for me to imagine the feeling that would 
prompt a man to take the life of another; now, it was 
clear enough. In spite of the threats of the robbers, I 
looked in their faces sufficiently to know them again, in 
whatever part of the world I might meet them. I re- 
cognised the leader—-a thick-set athletic man, with a 
short, black beard—as one of the persons I had seen 
lounging about the tienda, in Amatitlan, which explained 
the artifice that led me to display more money than 
was prudent. It was evidently a preconceived plan to 
plunder me at all hazards, since, coming from the 
Pacific, I might be supposed to carry a booty worth 
fighting for. 





The work from which the above amusing 
extracts are made has been reprinted by Mr. 


A Tour on the Prairies. By Wasninatoyr Irvine. 
London: Bohn. 
WaAsHINGTon IrvING is not less graphic us a traveller 
than as a sketcher, or story-teller, or chronicler. His 
Tour on the Prairies is by far the most minute and 
interesting account ever given of those remarkable 
“ 





Boun has, therefore, judiciously included it in his 
Shilling Series. 





FICTION. 

Woman's Constancy. By 
Perer Leicester, Esq. author of “Arthur 
of Brittany,” &c. In 3 vols. London: 
Churton. 1850, 


At least it will not be said of Ada Greville 


is not quite so lack-a-daisical and characterless 
as heroines are wont to be; she understands 
the virtue of endurance and is considerably 
put to the practice of it. 

This is not a novel of the first-class either 
in design or in execution, but it is better than 
many that are sent forth to the circulating 
libraries, for it cannot fail to interest readers 
who are not very fastidious, and it will be 
found a more agreeable sea-side companion 
than most of the novels that so thickly offer 
themselves to the idle time of watering-place 
loungers. As a specimen of the author’s de- 
scriptive powers, we take a portion from the 


THE AFFGHAN PASS. 
It was after their third night’s stoppage, when, as 
yet, they had barely advanced a dozen miles, that 
Howard woke from his short and troubled sleep to 
renewed misery. They had, the night before, reached 
Khoord Cabool, where the snow again began to fall 
heavily, and it had fallen all the night; and, while to 
him and his party, through the means they had again 
taken to protect themselves, it proved almost a defence 
from the bitter, piercing wind, to thousands and thou- 
sands it had proved destruction, One loud wailing 
ery burst on his ear, as he awoke to consciousness, 
and told its withering tale in all its horrors. It was 
barely twilight; he roused Sudley, who lay by him; 
he could not rise without assistance, by reason of his 
wound, and, getting to his feet, gazed fearfully round. 
The pass was literally choked with the bodies 
victims to that night’s frightful cold; they had 
in thousands; and, of the rest, the still living, 
were in agonies of pain from its direful effects. 








Num- 
bers had sought the hollow caves, all for shelter, many 
to die; there was not strength to put the dead ones 
forth; the living, the dying, the dead lay promiscuously 
in; some for 


distraction. 


Some were crying out for 
some for thirst; many for very 
grown man cried out 


together. 
hunger; 
Children, women, men—ay! the 
as an infant would have done! insane with 
horror; one man laughed; he sprang from the ground 
as Howard passed, and fell down dead at his feet. 
Here, mothers—ay! and tender mothers, too—unable 
any longer to hear their children’s ery, unable any 
longer to see them suffer, and know that there was no 
remedy, no prospect but a briefly-delayed death, snatched 





some were 








them from their milkless breasts, and d: 

the ground. One old crone confronted Howard as he 
passed along, and demanded food; her son was pe 
for hunger; for three whole days there had not been 
any; it was in vain he told her all were suffering alike; 
she called him murderer, cursed him by her God, and 
rushed frantically by. Here, were men cutting up the 
dead and dying, eating the flesh as they tore it out; 
There, was a man writhing 


lashed t} 
ashed them 
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shing 


some drinking the blood. 
in torturing pain; his feet had been frost-bitten; had 
mortified; he could not rise; there was no one to aid 
him—aid him! when all wanted aid! aid him, dying 
man that he was! when death confronted thousands in 
the face? he knew it, even while he cried for help— 
knew there was none—and all he asked was mercy, 
for some pitying hand to dash out his brains. 











The Old Oak Chest: a Tale of Domestic Life. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “ The 
Gypsy,” &c. In 3 vols, London: Newby. 
1850. : 

Wiru the exception of two or three of his 

earliest romances, Mr. James has been most 

successful when he has abandoned history, and 
produced a work of pure imagination. The 
reason of this may be, that Mr. James is an 
historian as well as a novelist, and cannot 





But although the terrible Affghan war with | 


so readily accommodate his character, as a 
writer of the real. to the necessities of the 
ideal. He is unwilling to depart from the 
text for the sake of effect; and so he puts his 
imagination into fetters, and the story is stiff 





was insulting; but there are instances under which an | tivity, for the details of which the reader is | 


insult must be swallowed. 


and tame and wanting in incident and sur- 
prises, because he too much desires to adhere 


referred to the book itself. Ada, the heroine, | to fact. 





chapters that narrate the fearful catastrophe of 
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When, however, he quits the historical 
romance for one wholly of his own creation, 
the rein is given to fancy, and the materials 
for an interesting story offer themselves 
abundantly, From long experience, Mr. 
James has learned to make the best use of 
them, and he continues to work them up in 
the most artistical fashion. Of course, after 
having written a whole library of romances, 
not much of novelty is to be expected from 
him ; by this time, he has exhausted all the 
original stores which might be looked for from 
one mind: the incidents in The Old Oak 
Chest, therefore, are not new; he has employed 
them before, he now only recombines them in 
new shape. But then he uses them with ex- 
traordinary effect, so as almost to produce 
upon the reader’s mind the effect of novelty— 
he makes the best of every situation offered by 
the circumstances of the story. The scene is 
laid in the beginning of the reign of GrorcE 
the Third. child is left by its unnatural 
parent at the door of a mansion—hospitably 
received and adopted by its owner, who feels 
for her the affection of a father, and thereby 
rouses the jealousy of his younger brother, who 
fears that the foundling will deprive him of his 
anticipated fortune. He employs a servant of 
Haldimand Hall to abstract for him a will that 
was concealed in the Old Oak Chest; the 
foundling, Kars, flies in fear of plots against 
her by the machinations of this rival ; she is 
supposed to be dead, and then it is discovered 
that she is the grand-daughter of her protector, 
who had turned her mother out of doors, for 
having married beneath her rank. In due 
time, however, she reappears, to claim her 
station and shame her enemies, and all ends 
happily. 

Many characters are introduced, some of 
them having notable features, especially the 
innkeeper, Tom Norseame, a mixture of folly 
and cleverness not so unvommon in the world 
as at first might be supposed. We take an 
extract or two, almost at random. 


FARMER BAGSHOT. 


It may be considered as an invariable axiom, that, 
although good men are not always prosperous, pros- 
perous men are always good—at least in the estimation 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of every thou- 
sand in the world. People deal mildly even with 
recorded crimes in the case of the prosperous; and the 
good folks of Dingle and Halcombe, and all the neigh- 
bourhood said sweetly, in speaking of Mr. Bagshot, that 
he had sown his wild oats, and would, doubtless, be a 
very different man now. One of his first acts, indeed, 
tended to conciliate esteem. There are white spots in 
the Devil; and, though by this time he was avaricious 
as well as greedy, he took care of his old mother. He 
had no principle upon earth; but nature has principles 
which often supply the place of those we want. He 
married, too, a stout, ill-favoured, pock-marked girl with 
a large nose, who had a thousand pounds at her com- 
mand. He was not reported to be the best of husbands; 
but she was soon relieved from a somewhat hard and 
unpleasant life by death. She left one boy, whom his 
father diligently brought up in the way he should go. 

As to his dealings with his neighbours, Farmer Bags 
shot was soon found to have lost none of his keenness. 
The edge had not been blunted in the United States; 
far from it. He would make a good bargain wherever 
he could, and never asked himself whether it was an 
honest one or not. He kept diligently out of the fangs 
of the law; he gave no one an opportunity of prosecut- 
ing him; but many a one, after dealing with Farmer 
Bagshot, was heard to say, “It’s the nest thing to 
swindling.” 

He cared nothing about that, provided it was the 
next thing. He was obliging, too, when he was paid 
for it. Though a rich man, there was nothing that he 
would not himself do, or make his son do, for money, 





His carts and horses were always to spare, when any 
one would give more for their use than they could gain 
upon the farm; and he would sell anything or every- 
thing that anybody wanted, for a little more than its 
worth. He did it all too with a dogged air of indiffer- 
ence, which he had probably acquired in the West, giv- 
ing people to understand, even when he was driving a 
very hard bargain with them, that he did not care 
about it, and was doing them a favour rather than 
otherwise. 
THE HEROINE. 


Lady Martindale looked at her while getting out of 
the carriage with a critical eye, and made her own com- 
ments internally. Now Lady Martindale was a woman 
of the world, and was considered a great judge in mat- 
ters of taste. She was full of conventionalities, though 
a person of very shrewd sense, which she only employed, 
it is true, in dealing with those conventionalities to the 
best advantage. A builder must have bricks or stones, 
or something to build with; and if he be a good builder 
he may erect a very tolerable house even with bad ma- 
terials. But still he must have bricks; and those are 
geuerally supplied to him by others. Now convention- 
alities were Lady Martindale's bricks; and her mind 
being the builder, everything that it raised was con- 
structed of them. It is a pity that the bricks were not 
better; but they had been supplied to her by others, 
and so she was not altogether responsible. 

She looked at Kate, then, with a critical eye, as she 
would have looked at a piece of furniture for her son’s 
house. She asked herself, in short, how she would do 
for Lady Martindale; and she could not help acknowledg- 
ing that she would do very well. 

First, she was exceedingly beautiful. That was a 
great thing in society. Then she was exceedingly 
graceful. That was still more. Then there was 
nothing the least exaggerated about her. In manner 
and in conversation Lady Martindale had never been 
able to discover the least touch of romance, or senti- 
mentality, or even enthusiasm; and although nothing, 
it is true, had occurred to call forth any of these cha- 
racteristics, Lady Martindale, trusting greatly in her 
own shrewdness, thought she must have discovered them 
had they existed. Then demeanour was an enormous 
point with Lady Martindale. She judged people as 
much by their attitude as by anything else; and as 
Kate stood there with her drapery gathered round her, 
her riding-whip held lightly and dropping gracefully, 
one foot and ankle slightly advanced so as just to be 
seen somewhat shaded, and the weight of the figure 
thrown a little on one side so as to vary the outline and 
to bring the contour into the most graceful point of 
view, Lady Martindale admitted that it was perfect, and 
internally declared that she could not have done it 
better if she had been taught by Parisot. 


TOM NOTBEAME. 


He was the son of an old servant of the Haldimand 
family, and had been an odd boy, an odd lad and an odd 
young man. Some thought he was a genius, some 
thought he was a fool; and certain it is, he read a 
great deal of very strange matter in his youth, all of 
which seemed to sink in upon his mind as upon blot- 
ting-paper, producing vague and indistinct impressions 
which sometimes came to light again in very strange 
ways. Twice before he was twenty years of age, he 
was brought up for poaching; and in verity his gun 
or his fishing rod was seldom out of his hand; but he 
fully convinced Sir John Haldimand that the head and 
front of his offence, was the shooting of any strange 
birds or beasts that he might see for the purpose of 
stuffing them afterwards; and, as his mother had often 
pressed for some employment for him, Sir John made 
him a game-keeper to prevent the other game-keepers 
from meddling with him. 

He lived for three years in the little cottage by the 
Mere before it ever entered into his imagination to make 
a public house of it; but many people came to ask for 
permission to fish during that time, and were sent up to 
the great house to obtain it. The good-humoured 
baronet took into consideration this great additional 
labour, and bestowed upon the keeper the privilege of 
granting permission, only adding an injunction to see 
that the visitors fished fair. 











Freston Tower; or the Early Days of Car- 
dinal Wolsey. By the Rev. Ricnarp Cos- 
sBotp, A.M., B.D., Rector of Wortham, 
Author of “ Margaret Catchpole,” &c, In 
8 vols. London: Colburn. 1850. 


A PowERFUL and interesting romance, and yet 
not quite a romance, for the author has kept 
as close as possible to the true history of one 
of the most wonderful men, perhaps the most 
magnificent man, whom England has produced. 
Freston Tower is, in truth, almost a Biog- 
raphy, and may well be placed in the hands of 
young persons, as giving to them, in a more 
graphic shape than a formal memoir, the 
particulars of the early career, the self-made 
fortunes, of the great Churchman. Mr. Cos- 
BOLD has interwoven a plot inartificially con- 
structed, indeed, bat sufficient for his purpose, 
which was more the biography than the fiction. 
He has carefully studied the history and 
manners of the times, and has reproduced them 
with great accuracy, so that the reader is 
really carried back into them, and not merel 
resented with a succession of pictures whic 
e feels to be pictures while all about him are 
his contemporaries, thinking modern thoughts 
and speaking modern language. Eten Dr 
Freston, the heroine, is drawn with that 
delicate perception of the nice shades of 
women’s character which distinguished Mr. 
Coxssoxn’s former fictions, and have entitled 
him to a high place among the living novelists. 
The character of Wotsry, too, has been 
sketched and is sustained throughout with a 
masterly hand. Freston Tower can scarcely 
fail to make a sensation and to be greatly in 
demand among the multitudes who must soon 
turn for amusement to sea-side loungings, 
whose monotony is best relieved by a romance. 
If young ladies at such a time are not per- 
mitted to read romances they will be apt to act 
them, and this one is happily both wholesome 
and pleasant reading. We take one passage 
as a specimen of the style. 


THE CARDINAL IN HIS FALL. 


Wolsey was lord of the house in which his guests 
were, not trembling, but bold before mind. They also, 
on the other hand, were conscious that he was to be the 
judge of De Freston; and in the judgment of him was 
involved the happiness of the others, - These parties 
had suffered much pain. Honest they all might be; 
but the man of power and authority had at least this 
superiority that he was at once the arbiter and the host. 
He was in the position of friendship, cordiality, hos- 
pitality, generosity and of judgment; and they, though 
his guests, were at the same time his prisoners. But 
who were they, and at what time were they there? 
Wolsey, was about to be shorn of his fancied 
nobility, and to lose the eye of favour. He was too 
much of a politician not to know what he had to expect; 
and he was really and truly a man of too great a mind 
to murmur at the fickleness of the King’s favour. Lift 
up a beggar from the dunghill, sit him among princes, 
and if he is not gifted with that wisdom which knows 
who exalts and who puts down, he will neither know 
how to bear elevation or degradatiun. He is like an actor 
who, having enjoyed years of successful flattery, is 
astonished at his own decline, and knows not how to 
bear the coolness of disappointment. Happy the man 
whom nothing but the world to come can exalt; who 
preserves humility under all circumstancis, and doing 
his duty nobly, retires into nothingness conscious that 
he is nobody. A great man this, indeed. He is like 
that great philosopher who, after a life of calculation, 
such as laid bare to the world the right movements of 
the heavenly bodies, declared that to himself he ap- 
peared no more than a child playing with a cup and 
ball, or blowing soap-bubbles with a tobacco-pipe. This 
is a species of intellectual innocency which very few 
men attain. Half the world knowing little, are apt 
to grow proud of the knowledge of that little, and have 
such conceit thereof as to imagine the world must think 
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them wonders; but the really wise man is wonderful 
only to himself in his knowledge of his own marvellous 
ignorance. Wolsey was a great man, as all the world 
proclaimed; but very few who saw him knew anything 
of the real greatness of his private character. Men in 
after age made him the theme of fallen pride, and des- 
canted upon his origin as if he rose from the butcher's 
shambles by impudence. There are some impudent men 
who do succeed in thrusting themselves into places for 
which they have no pretensions in the shape of mental 
qualifications whatsoever; and these men are generally 
the greatest boasters and vaunters of their ownselves; 
but they usually die unnoticed or are looked upon with 
contempt. by..zaei0f their own calibre. What must 
men of superior intellect think of them? Wolsey was 
no such mortal. He gave that day convincing proof of 
his being not only bred a gentleman, but of his having 
preserved the spirit of one through all the plenitude of 
his power, even to the moment of its decay. He was 
the first to propose such terms of peate to his visitors, 
as nothing but a heartless bigot could refuse. It was 
no compromise of principle, it was no admission of in- 
fidelity, it was no loss to induce a departure from that 
which De Freston held dear as his life, neither was 
it any jesuitical casuistry or show of lenity to discover 
the weakness of an adversary that he might attack him 
when he was aleep. No. It was Wolsey’s greatness, 
certainly, induced by his circumstances which made him 
cast down the glove of philanthropy, or the olive branch 
of peace instead of that of defiance. It is said that 
the honesty of love must conquer even the proudest 
heart. It will conquer everything but the heart de- 
voured by the love of money; and that heart death 
alone, and then only by violent constraint, can subdue.” 
“Let us have our day’s friendship” said Wolsey. “I give 
up all points of dispute. Let us have no divisions; let 
us be friends. To morrow ye shall go free; free to re- 
turn whence ye came, to the banks of the Orwell, to my 
native place; and if I could but step back thirty years 
and forget all the interval, I would kiss again the 








‘waters of my childhood, and dive into the waves. “ But 


come, my dear companions of my youth, Pomp and I 
must, for a few hours, part company. Forget me asa 
Cardinal; look not on me as a judge. See me as I am, 
plain Thomas Wolsey, son of your old friend, nephew of 
your relative, and cousin to yourselves; but more than 
all this your truly humble servant, Archbishop of York 
“Tf you will not receive me in this light, tell me, only 
tell me how you will accept me, andI am yours.” Had 
it been bigotry, prejudice or fanaticism that dwelt in De 
Freston’s soul he would have looked upon this language 
as merely a temptation to allure him into a snare, and 
have at once set his face as a flint against the offer of 
hospitality. He would have felt all the prejudices 
of pride against it, and have steeled his soul with rude- 
ness to cut short the proposition of love. De Freston 
was no bigot, but.a true Christian. He acknowledged 
the claim which Wolsey had upon his friendship, and at 
once graciously accepted his offer. ‘I came here to be 
judged, expecting to be condemned, by the very man 
whom I once knew as my friend. But I am neither 
judged nor condemned. I am neither put upon my 
trial nor acquitted, but am as though I had come into 
the house of an acquaintance, and why should I be so 
inhuman as to think of an enemy? “I accept your 
proffered hospitality for us all; and as far as in me lies, 
I will endeavour to enjoy it with that thankfulness 
which I am persuaded I ought to feel Ellen, my 
daughter, what say you to this turn of the wind in our 
favour?” “Say, my dear father! say!—that I am proud 
of my early friend!” Never in life, before or after, did 
Wolsey feel his soul expand as it did at that moment. 
It was a moment of love in the soul of a man whose 
whole career had been devoted to ambition. The big tear 
started in his full eye, and actually rolled down his 
cheek, and fell upow his scarlet vest. Oh! that the tear 
of love could fall upon the scarlet vests of all Cardinals, 
and that they could see themselves as they are, but 
men of the same flesh, the same blood, the same bone, 
the same dust as the poorest protestant in these realms! 
Till then the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life will prevail in the dominion of the 
papacy. “ Latimer, give me your hand,” said Wolsey. 
“T have not behaved to you as I ought, and years of 
neglect cannot be atoned for ina moment. Your hand, 
William, reminds me of my youth, 1 cannot forget my 
university. Proud days we enjoyed together. Days 
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of anticipated triumph; since a long—anticipated hope, 
extinguished by yourself, but now blessed in seeing you 
happy.” Great man! Greater infinitely have revealed 
this, the world would truly have sympathised with a 
man who, though raised to an eminence higher than 
that which any subject ever yet stood upon, was hurled 
down therefrom at the moment when his whole soul was 
full of pity and philanthropy. Ellen would not see the 
emotion of her early friend at such a time without a 
look of compassion, in which the generous and honest 
Latimer most fully shared. “ It is best for us all to re- 
tire awhile,” she said, “that we may each be composed 
for the harmony of a happy hour.” “It is well said, my 
friends: after our unusual excitement, it willdo us all 
good. My chamberlain will conduct you.” 











Old St. Pauls. By W.H. Arsworru. 

and Hall 
Tuis is another of the shilling reprints of Mr. Ars- 
WORTH’s romances, the merit of which lies in their re- 
search. They are histories of the places and times in 
which the scenes are laid, as this of Old St. Paui’s. 
The building and the people that surrounded it live 
before us again in these pages. 


Chapman 








Washington Irving's Tales of a Traveller. Bohn. 
A REPRINT, in Mr. Bohn’s Shilling Series, in one volume 
of fine bold type, of one of the most popular productions 
of the author. All who have not yet read it should 
now do so; they will enjoy a great treat, and they who 
have already perused it will be sure to do so again when 
they can return to it at leisure upon their own shelves. 








Hope Leslie. 


One of Mr. Routiepee’s singularly cheap Railway 
Library; the latest addition to it. The typography is 
bold and clear, so that it may be read with ease in the 
railway. The novel is one of Miss Sepa@wick’s hap- 
piest efforts. 


By Miss Sepewick. London: Routledge. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Regeneration: or Divine and Human Nature. A Poem: 
in Siz Books. By GkorGe Marstanp. London: 
Pickering. 

WE have great doubt whether the truths of religion are 

the best themes for poetry, because they far transcend 

in the mind of the reader even the sublimest thoughts of 
the poet. Our own ideas are already grander than we 
or any other person can express in words, and therefore 
all attempts at expression of them appear tame, imper- 
fect, and prosaic, compared with our previous conceptions. 

Hence it is that a young poet always appears to a 
disadvantage when the truths of religion are ltis theme: 
he cannot avoid sometimes being too minute in descrip- 
tion, and thereby becoming irreverent; or losing himself 
in fine words and indistinct conceptions, and so becoming 
dreamy and unsubstantial. : 

Mr. MARSLAND modestly says in his preface that he 
is aware that his topics are “ inexhaustible in the depth 
of their profundity and height of their sublimity,” and 
that he has made but a feeble attempt to do justice to 
them. But it may be asked why he selected a topic 
which he confesses to: be beyond his own powers, as 
indeed it is beyond those of any other human intellect. 

There is as much skill in knowing what to write 
about as in writing. Mr. Marstanp has strong 
poetical sensibilities, and might have produced a very 
pleasing poem on a theme less imposing, and more 
within the reach of mortal ken. But he has aimed at 
the impossible, and asks the world to judge him by that. 
We trust that he will not be so tried, or a very unfair 
estimate might be formed of his capacities. His mind 
is a soaring one; he has large sympathies and earnest 
aspirations, with bursts of poetical sentiment here and 
there. But, like all young writers, he is too careful 
about words; he places the word before the thought; he 
sometimes appears to think that an accumulation of 
epithets magnifies an idea. Occasionally, too, he falls 
into the reverse error, and in an endeavour to be simple 
becomes colloquial, as thus— 

‘Into being called 


By the behest of God (and shall we add ?) 
That He to man alone might there display, &c. 
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This is decidedly inadmissible. Another fault, but a 
more rare one, is a not sufficient regard for the euphony 
of metre. As in the following line in the same page: 

Who with himself communion might hold. > 


We note these small errors that Mr. MARSLAND may 
avoid them in future efforts. 

With these few observations upon the poet’s excellences 
and defects, the one capable of cultivation with study, 
and the other to be cured by care and practice, we close 
this volume. We hope on the next occasion to meet 
Mr. MARSLAND on a theme more within the compass of 
human capacity, and which will afford better scope for 
his powers, without bringing his expressions into direct 
contrast with the mind’s unspeakable contemplations. 
He will then, doubtless, appear to greater advantage, 
for if he can handle such a topic as this so creditably, 
much may be expected of a more manageable one. 

A specimen or two will explain the meaning of our 
remarks. 

The poet, like most poets, probably like most young 
men, whether they be poets or not, had, it seems, often 
gone in search of “ beauty’s shrine,”"—with what success 
let himself tell—but we cannot help asking where he 
was so fortunate as to find so charming a creature in 
the condition implied by 

A female such as mother Eve might be, 
When /irst she Adam’s fond caress reccived. 











But poets are permitted a little license, so we must 
excuse the idea for the sake of the pretty description. 


I too have on devoted pilgrimage 

Oft sallied forth, in search of beauty’s shrine : 
Many I found, and at each one I paid 

The silent homage of a wrapt devotion. 

But fain I would have found the Goddess fair, 
That I might crown her queen and worship her. 
In my long wanderings I found, at last, 

The fairest of the train of Nature’s works ; 

A female, such as mother Eve might be, 
When first she Adam’s fond caress received ; 
A model true of grace and loveliness; 

A perfect woman—highest antitype 

Of Nature’s beauty, in maturest form ; 
Whilst leaning on that soft and tender swell, 
So full expressive of maternal love— 

Her breast; (nearest resembling anything 

In Nature else, that of the faithful dove,) 
There lay a roseate boy—clasped with a love 
That fain would once more mingle fiesh and blood, 
And drink his spirit in communion sweet : 

A holy tie to crown connubial bliss. 

I gazed on them—the rosebud and the rose— 
Enraptured stood, and saw my beau ideal, 
E’en the perfection of God’s workmanship. 

It was a trinity of beauteous life, 

Of form the symmetry, the tenderest 
Affection, of the holiest, purest kind, 

All meeting to embrace their sweetest fruit : 
And that I thought the paragon mast be. 

But I grew wiser soon, and then I learnt 
That nature was corrupt, by sin deformed ; 
And thus that e’en the beauty was defiled ; 
For sin had found a lodgment there. 


Putting this and that together, the nude condition of 
the lady, the “‘roseate boy,” and the poet’s discovery 
after his raptures, that “sin had found a lodgment 
there,” we fear that he had innocently strayed into 
some place of doubtful reputation. 

The following sketch will illustrate our observations 
as to the difficulty of dealing with such topics. 


RELIGION. 


Religion’s not a prim and ancient maid, 
Who sits apart in state, raising her hands 
And eyes, in awful exclamation, at 

The tale of others’ faults ; as tho’ ’twere need 
To make secure her modesty from stain ; 
Not one who fears her reputation may 
Be stained by moving with a crowd; she is 
A maid that feareth not to mingle with 

The world ; secure in character, without 
Pretence: It argues not a bodily 

Disease in him who visiteth the Sick, 

To ply the healing art, nor more in him 
Who boldly walks the world’s great hospital, 
A heart corrupt ; for where is light so much 
Required as in the dark? Salvation, as 
Unto the lost? Salt as to decompose 
Corruption’s elements? Christ prayéd not 
To take His people from the earth, but to _ 
Preserve them from the evil in’t; the Church 
Is in the world, but as a city on 

A hill should stand. 


Here is a sensible 
REFLECTION. 
*Tis not the trees that crown the mountain top, 
And rear erect and high their lofty heads 
That yield the richest fruit ; but those which creep 
Along the ground, and, as the luscious vine, 
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Receive the parent prop, and love to efimb, 
And with their outstretched tendrils intertwine 
Affectionate embrace; so, in the world 
Of moral growth the richest fruit is fomnd 
In clusters round the humble heart that cleaves 
The closest in affection to its God. 

ie ae 








One Hundred Sonnets. By Henry FRANK Lort. 
London: Willoughby & Co. 


‘Tue Sonnet is more popular with writers than readers. 
‘The cause of this we are unable to ascertain, for it is 
the most difficult of all forms of poetry. Mr. Lorr is 
one of the few who have mastered these difticulties, 
his Sonnets are extremely graceful, and they have the 
rare merit of being each a perfect development of one 
ithought. We take one appropriate to the time. 


‘O lay me not among the festering heap, 
They crowd within a city sepulchre! 
That loathsome desecration.—I’d prefer 
Rater to lie untomb’d than there to sleep. 
Bury me in some lone churchyard, where sweep 
All the four winds alternate o’er my cell, 
And where the daisy and the pimpernel 
May close their eyes at eve and seem to weep. 
Z loved such spots ere muse of Blair or Gray 
To hallow them unto my mind was given, 
And oft since then the eye of pensive Even 
Has seen me in their precincts thoughtful stray; 
Here let my form commingle with the clay, 
And here await th’ awakening breath of Heaven. 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The Decline of England. By Lepru Roti. Vol. 1. 
Churton. 


WE had really expected something smart and severe, 
if not profound, from the announcement of a book 
with such a title from the pen of so flaming a red 
republican as Lepru Rotuin. We have been disap- 
pointed. It is a remarkably dull and uninteresting 
book. The greater portion of it consists of extracts 
from the reports of the Morning Chronicle on the con- 
dition of Labour and the Poor, and from these he argues 
that England is declining in greatness, and that in no 
jong time she will be nothing more than a little island 
again, with a very insignificant population of very poor 
and wicked people. He considers England “ friendless” 
among the nations because she is so “ grasping,” and 
pursues her ambitious aims without regard for justice. 
Is itso? Is not England at least as honest in her 
policy as any nation? Internally and externally is not 
her position far in advance of France? If a similar 
microscopic survey were made of Paris and the depart- 
ments, would there not be revealed quite as much of 
poverty as is shown in the columns of The Morning 
Chronicle? M. Rout, like many others, appears to 
suppose, because we have been taking pains of late 
to ferret out misery and vice, it is of recent creation. 
But this is not true; it is only revealed to us for the 
first time; it has existed ever, and, as we fear, ever will 
until human nature itself be changed. It is quite un- 
necessary to wade through this farrago of narrow- 
mindedness, ignorance and conceit. 








RELIGION. 


Sermons. By Joseru Sorrarn, A.B., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Minister of North-street Chapel, 
Brighton. Brighton: Tolthorp. London: Longman 
and Co. 


A series of twenty-three sermons, rather above the 
average in sense and eloquence. Those on “The 
Spirituality of the Divine Nature,” the “Concentration 
of Christian Purpose,” and the “Characteristics of 
Charity,” are especially worthy of consideration. A 
larger spirit runs through these discourses than we are 
able to discover in most of those that are submitted to 
us for critical notice. 








Some pamphlets on the religious topics of the time 
have come to hand, which we briefly notice. Mr. H. J. 
Stack, of the Middle Temple, has published a tract 
under the title of The Church of the Future, an Essay 
towards its Realization. His desire is for an enlarge- 
ment of the Church, by opening its doors to all who 
profess the grand outlines of Christianity and call upon 
the name of Christ, no longer rejecting those who differ 





to Archdeacon Hare on the Judgment in the Gorham 


only upon secondary questions, on which there ever will 
be differences. He thinks, too, that the preachings of 
the Church might be improved, so as to adapt them- 
selves more to the present state of human intelligence. 
A single passage will show the excellent feeling and 
sound sense that have suggested this pamphlet:—“ To 
come more particularly to the subject in hand, the 
‘Church of the Future, let us briefly consider those 
religious ideas and feelings to which it must be capable 
of giving efficient utterance. It is clearly useless to 
describe opinions which are the landmarks of particular 
sects; for if the Church means anything worth man’s 
attention, it will comprehend the wise and good of all 
sects, leaving to all that individual diversity which seems 
naturally to spring from an honest exercise of human 
faculties. Looking at the subject in this spirit, we 
recognise first, the Theistic idea, comprehending the 
Christ idea. In these we find the antecedents to which 
veneration, worship, and affection have distinct relation. 
Then the Human idea must be considered—the imper- 
fect desiring to grow perfect—the failings and errors of 
ignorance, and its offspring vice—the need of having 
hold of some clue, some golden thread to guide man on 
his way, or some outstretched hand to help him back 
when wandering from the true path; the yearning after 
something like his best self, yet far above him, and the 
means of reaching it and being one with it. The Church 
of the Future must have regard to the thirst for know- 
ledge and to the desire for worship. It must have in it 
means of strengthening man for the performance of duty; 
it must be able to sanctify suffering and kindle the torch 
of immortal hope, amid the decay of pleasure, and the 
ruins of cherished expectation: it must stimulate 
thoughts and feelings that soar heavenward, and return, 
bearing celestial light, to give new splendour to success, 
and cast some illumination athwart the gloom of des- 
pair: it must minister for good in life and death: it 
must shed a hallowing influence on all human relations 
from the cradle to the grave: it must be a guide for 
time and a beacon for etermity. The end of knowledge, 
the object of feeling, the desire of faith must all be found 
in the ideal presented to its worshippers by anything 
that shall desire to be called the ‘Church of the 
Future.’ The ritual service of dark ages will not suffice 
—things that have affinities with the days of the 
Megalosauros will not do now—much less will they be 
adapted to the wants of coming time. The spread of 
education, the universal stimulus to intellect, demand 
that the understanding shall have its religion as well as 
the heart.” One Mr. J. B. Horxrns has printed a 
few pages called God, a posi'ive Demonstration, the 
object of which is stated to be to prove the existence of 
a God by reasoning, as if any reasoning man disputed 
it. What more useless task than to prove what nobody 
denies. Catechetical Lessons on the Apostles’ Creed 
is stated in the advertisement to be intended for the use 
of very young children, but only a matured intellect 
could understand it—to the child it would be a chaos. 
—The Hon. R. CAvenpisu has addressed A Letter 








case, containing a clever argument, on Roman Catholic 
principles, in favour of the Bishop of Exeter’s views on 
the Gorham case. It runs thus:—“ Heresy is a denial of 
the faith. The faith is not the letter of the Bible, but 
the interpretations put upon the letter by the Church 
(query, which Church, Rome or England?) The 
Church is the habitation of the Holy Spirit, and, in- 
spired by it, therefore, the Church cannot err in its 
interpretation —therefore, the Church is infallibly right; 
—therefore, I, as a member of the infallible Church, am 
infallibly right;—therefore, all who differ from me are 
unquestionably wrong ;—therefore, I am saved, and they 
are damned ;—therefore, the Church, as I understand it, 
ought to have unlimited command over conscience;— 
therefore, it is the master, and not the servant, of the 
State.” Such is the substance of the Hon. Ric#arp 
CAVENDISH’s argument, very ably expanded into a pam- 
phlet of thirty-six pages. Its worth must be left to 
the determination of the reader. The subject of Uni- 
versity Reform has called forth two pamphlets, one by 
the Rev. T. Bisset, M.A., of Cambridge, entitled Sug- 
gestions on University Reform, suggesting various 
important alterations in the management of the seats 
of learning, so as better to adapt them to the wants of 
the age; the other, A Letter to Sir R. H. Inglis, by the 
Rev. C. A. Low, of Oxford, advocating reform of the 








divers particulars in which Oxford needs amendment. 
It would appear from these productions by members of 
either University, that the Commission will be more 
serviceable than the Heads of Houses are willing to 
admit, and that there is more room for improvement 
than themselves are conscious of. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Amyotts’ Home; or Life in Childhood. By the 
author of “ Life’s Lessons,” &c. London: Groom- 
bridge. 1850. 


THE design of this pretty little tale is excellent. It is 
to inspire in children a respect for their own age, and 
to inculcate a sense of the holy bond between Life and 
Duty, showing that the small efforts and victories of 
the child, on the side of virtue, are precisely of the 
nature of those which make the Heroes and Philanthro- 
pists of grown-up life. This is effected by a simple 
narrative of the sayings and doings of the children of 
the Amyott family, and we think the authoress has 
not erred in supposing that children might be made to 
feel as much or more interest in the trials and pleasures. 
of children, cireumstanced like themselves, as in tales 
that describe the virtues and vices, the joys and sorrows, 
of men and women. She has carried out this design 
most ably, and this little volume will be an acquisition 
to the nursery and the school. 








SMALL BOOKS. 

A PILE of little books and pamphlets has collected upon 
our table since we last disposed of them. Mr. GEORGE 
NETTLe has sent a Practical Guide for Emigrants to 
North America, containing ample instructions, the 
results of his own seven years’ experience as an emi- 
grant. Three Lectures on the Principles of Taxa- 
tion. By Denis C. Haron, Barrister-at-Law, Pro- 
Jessor of Jurisprudence at Queen's College, Glasgow, 
is an able summary of a subject which ought to be 
more scientifically pursued by statesmen and journalists 
than it has been. He has come to the same conclusion 
as all other thinking men, that the fairest tax, and really 
the least onerous to the payer and the least injurious to 
the public weal, is a justly imposed income-tax: he 

believes that with better information the objections to» 
this form of taxation will vanish, and that ultimately it 
will be substituted for all other taxes———Mr. Henry 
Cosr has published A New System of Calisthenic Ez- 
ercises for the purpose of expanding the chest, illustrated 
with engravings. But he will not do much to improve 
the figure by stretching the arms and shoulders unless 

he can persuade the ladies to leave off stays; the latter 
will assuredly be more than a match for the former. 
The Principle of Health Transferable is the 
second edition of a little pamphlet powerfully contend- 
ing that mesmerism is a cure for disease——An 

Englishman has published an Appeal to the good sense 
of the British Public on the Post-office Question. He 
contends that a daily post is the privilege of the people, 

which a faction has no right to deprive them of. He 

asserts that the late decision of the House of Commons 

was a surprise and an accident and did not express the 

opinion of the whole House, far less of the whole people; 

that the threatened deprivation will be only an en- 

couragement to further invasions of fanatics upon the 

comforts and pleasures of the community. He argues 

that it is a violation of religious liberty for those who 

think it wrong to read a newspaper or letter on a Sun- 

day to command those who do no¢ think it wrong to 

resign them. He calls it the greatest act of tyranny 

that modern times have witnessed, and invokes the as- 

sistance of the whole people to resist the threatened 

slavery on its threshold. London Life as it is, is an 

excellent guide to the sights and amusements of the 

metropolis, its inns, taverns, &c.,—invaluable to 

strangers. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh. By 
James Grant. Blackwood & Sons. 


TueErx is a feeling of hallowed interest about 
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which a nation’s history is connected. Each 
gateway and narrow stair—each turret win- 
dow and dungeon cell—has a story of its 
own—recalling the past most vividly, by the as- 
sociations of namesand events. The very stones 
become connecting links between the present 
and former ages—giving a life-like reality to 
the phantasmagoria of history, and personality 
toone abstract ideal of the names that flourished 
therein. 

We confess ourselves to be the most cre- 
dulous of listeners to the whole fraternity of 
guides and cicerones. We almost like to be 
deceived. We know—at least History tells 
us—that such and such events took place on 
this earth, and that certain great villains—or 
heroes, it does not signify which we call them,— 
were born, lived and died in certain localities. 
Admitting these to be facts, it is just as well to 
stretch the imagination a little, and believe 
what the ancient chroniclers have recorded, 
and the modern cicerones invented. If any of 
us have been in the chamber where a notable 
murder is said to have taken place, centuries 
before, we immediately become convinced of 
the ayithenticity of that murder—It must be 
so, we have seen the place :—but, to the rest 
of the world, it may appear incredible, as 
Banquo’s ghost was invisible at the supper to 
all but Macseru. Yes, we like to be deceived 
in these matters of locale. We like to have 
the indistinctness of history made clear, and 
certain unrecorded details supplied. There is 
not more harm in believing that James the 
Fourth dined off mutton in such a room on 
such a day, than in crediting the stories we 
hear of our next door neighbours starving 
their servants in this present nineteenth cen- 
t 





ury. 

All old buildings seem like vouchers of 
history, and, as such, their records must be 
read with interest. There is not, perhaps, in 
the United Kingdom, an edifice more identi- 
fied with historical associations—fabulous as 
well as true—than the Castle of Edinburgh. 
The stern fortress has looked down upon many 
a bloody tumult: its walls have witnessed 
many a legal murder, and its floors been stained 
with many a secret assassination. The traitor 
has plotted beneath its roof, and the rebel 
assailed its battlements. Many a heart-stir- 
ring tale its records may tell—records which 
Mr. Grant, availing himself of, has compiled 
into a complete history of the old Castle, and 
given to the world in the interesting volume 
now under notice. The origin of both tower 
and castle are lost in the mists of obscurity. 
“The most ancient name,” says our author, 
“that can be traced for this fortress, is May- 
dyn ;” and hence, perhaps, the legend that it 
was a castle where the maidens of royal birth 
were lodged, and the tradition quoted by Irz- 
LAND, how seven wicked Knights dwelt there, 
who “devoured all the faire maidens they 
could lay hands upon.” 

History represents the celebrated Epwin, 
King of Northumbria, as residing there, and 
giving it the name of “ Edwin’s-burgh :” pos- 
sibly the fortress may owe its first creation to 
him. We must, however, leave our readers to 
discuss these points with the author in his 
pages. Much that is curious and interesting 
may be collected from this volume. The fol- 
lowing description of the ancient appointments 
of a royal apartment is quaint : 


The floors of polished oak were covered with “sax- 
teen turkie carpets;” the tables were of massive oak, 
elaborately carved; the chairs of gilded leather, with 


eushions of brocade and damask, the high backs being 
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carved with the royal crown and cypher; while the 
quantity of cloth of gold in the hangings of beds and 
decorations of other apartments, is truly amazing. 
Here, too, Mary kept her little library. It consisted of 
one hundred and fifty-three volumes, some of them vel- 
lum MSS., and contained Lucan, Sallust, Titus Livius, 


| the tomes of St. Augustine, Valerius Maximus, Vita 


Christi, Virgil, Esaias in Greek and Hebrew, Ronsard, 
Amadis de Gaul, Sir Lancelot du Lake, Orlando Furioso, 
and many volumes of romance and poetry. The con- 
tents of its shelves. however heterogenous, evince how 
superior were the mind and attainments of Mary to 
those of the preachers and nobles who surrounded her. 
She had several volumes of theology, one of music, and 
“ane buik of devilry,’ a mysterious title, on which 
there is no comment in the Inventory. 


The celebrated piece of ordnance known 
by the novel name of “ Mons Meg,” is here 
described : 


It weighs six tons and a half, and is composed of 
malleable iron bars hooped together; the balls are 
twenty-one inches in diameter, and hewn of granite. 
In 1489, we first find Meg mentioned in Scottish his- 
tory, when James IV. conveyed her from the Castle of 
Edinburgh to the siege of Dunbarton, There cannot 
be adduced the shadow of a proof that this cannon was 
made at Mons in Flanders; while a tradition, supported 
by very strong evidence, proves almost beyond a doubt 
that it was manufactured by Scottish artisans, and by 
command of James II. When the Douglases were 
forfeited, in 1455, their castle of Thrieve (or Thrave) 
was the last stronghold that held out for James, Duke 
of Touraine, who had been totally defeated on Ancrum 
Muir, and had his noble lordship of Galloway annexed 
to the crown. A tradition, preserved in the 
Statistical Account of the parish of Kelton, asserts that 
a blacksmith named M‘Kim, who, with his sons, had 
witnessed the futile operations of the King’s artillery 
against the ponderous masonry of the vast donjon, offered, 
if furnished with proper materials, to construct a more 
efficient piece of ordnance. James II. gladly accepted 
his offer, and the inhabitants of the district, anxious to 
evince their loyalty to the King, and hatred of the 
Douglases contributed each a gaud, or bar of iron. The 
brawny M‘Kim and his sturdy sons were set to work, 
and soon produced the famous cannon known as J/ons 
Meg. The unvarying tradition which, for four hundred 
years, pointed out the place where it was forged, (a 
mound at Buchan’s Croft, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Three Thorns of Carlinwark,) received confirmation, 
when the labourers engaged on the military road there, 
when removing the knoll, found it to be a mass of such 
cinders and refuse as are usually left by a large forge. 
On its completion, the royal cannoneers dragged this 
enormous piece of ordnance to a height in front of the 
Castle, which, to this hour, is called Knockcannon. 
The charge is said to have been a peck of powder and a 
granite ball of the weight of a Carsphairn cow. The 
first shot, we are told, went right through the Castle- 
hall, and took away the hand of the Countess of James, 
eleventh Earl of Douglas, and sixth Duke of Touraine, 
Margaret, (the Fair Maid of Galloway,) as she was in 
the act of raising a cup of wine to her lips, 


The following legend is remarkable, as cha- 
racteristic of the mingled credulity and poetry 
of the age. It appears that Morton was charged 
with the murder of Darniry by Captain 
James Stewart, the young king’s pampered 
minion and favourite courtier—and imprisoned. 
The ex-regent seems, however, to have enter- 
tained no dread of his future destiny. 


On the 29th of May, after five months’ durance, he 
was brought back to his former prison, escorted by 
Captain Stewart (then created an earl), with the royal 
guard of horse. . ; On the commis- 
sion for his trial being shown him, he observed the name 
of James, Earl of Arran. “ Who is he—who is this 
man?” he asked the Governor. “’Tis Captain James 
Stewart, of Bothwell Muir,” replied the Master of Mar. 
The Earl changed colour, and stroked his long beard, 
which flowed to his girdle. “And is it so!” he re- 
joined. “I now know what I may expect, for there is 





an ancient prophecy, that the Red Heart shall fall into 








the Mouth of Arran.” He was found guilty of the 
same crime for which he had put so many others to 
death, and on the 2nd June was beheaded by the 
Maiden, an instrument of his own invention. He died 
unrespected and unpitied, amid the execration of assem- 
bled thousands. 


From the earlier traditions of the history 
we extract the story of “ Grime’s consort.” 


In the discord which ensued between Malcolm, prince 
of Cumberland (son of Kenneth II.), and Grime the 
nsurper, when, by the mediation of Fothad the Good, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, Scotland was divided between 
them, the wall of Severus being the boundary of both, 
Edwinsburgh, with the territory around it, fell to the 
lot of Malcolm; but it is related that the queen of 
Grime resided there while her husband was fighting 
against the Danish invaders. 

An ancient tradition concerning the residence of 
Grime’s consort at Edinburgh, and illustrative of that 
barbarous age, is preserved in the parish of Tweedmuir. 
Grime is said to have granted by charter his hunting- 
seat of Polmood to one of his attendants surnamed the 
Hunter, whose race were to possess it while wood grew 
and water ran. 

Leaving his queen in Edwin’s solitary tower, Grime 
often pursued the pleasures of the chase among the 
wilds of Polmood, in the neighbourhood of which he 
saw Bertha Badlieu, a woman of great beauty, who, by 
chance or design, placed herself in his way. Her 
charms soon proved more attractive to Grime than the 
chase of the wild boar or the Caledonian bull; all his 
fortitude was overcome, and he became her captive— 
her lover. In process of time, a son was the result of 
their intimacy, and the forgotten queen, though resid- 
ing in solitude and quiet at the castle of Edinburgh, 
resolved on a deadly revenge. 

An invasion of the Danes soon called Grime and the 
Scottish tribes to arms, when she immediately des- 
patched to Badlieu certain assassins who murdered 
Bertha, her aged father and infant son, and, burying 
them in one grave, heaped above it a rough tumulus 
that still marks the spot. 

After this the queen became distracted with horror, 
remorse and fear, and died before the return of her 
husband, who, after vanquishing the Danes, and de- 
stroying their galleys, hastened to Badlieu, to the 
society of the beautiful Bertha and their child, but 
found only their grave. Filled with a morbid horror, 
the half barbarian prince ordered the tumulus to be 
opened that he might behold their mangled remains 
once again, and from that moment lost all relish for 
life or its pleasures. He returned to the Castellum 
Puellarum no more, but, plunging into a war with Mal- 
colm, was deserted by his warriors in battle, taken 
captive, and, after having his eyes put out, died in grief 
and misery in the tenth year of his reign. 


We conclude with a recommendation to our 
readers to procure this volume. It contains 
much that will be new, even to those well 
versed in Scottish History,—many of the most 
curious records having been collected from 
sources not generally accessible. The author 


has done ample justice to his subject. 
C. A. H. B. 








How to Emigrate ; or the British Colonists. A Tale 
Sor all Classes. By W. H. G. Kinaston, Esq. 
author of “The Prime Minister,” &c. London: 
Grant & Co. 


Mr. Kineston has distinguished himself as the active 
promoter of a society for the furtherance of emigration, 
and the purpose of this little volume is to aid the de- 
signs of that society by conveying to emigrants, in the 
form of a tale, full information as to the best methods 
both of emigrating and assisting others to emigrate; 
the preparations to be made and the advantages offered 
by a colonial life; he endeavours also to give an ideal 
but practical sketch of the system of emigration, which 
he more especially advocates, and which he has actually 
been instrumental in forming in some districts. 

All who contemplate emigration should certainly 
read this very interesting and instructive volume. 
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The Cambrian Mirror; or, the Tourist’s Companion 
through North Wales, gc. By Epwarp Parry. 
Eighth Thousand. London: Whittaker. 1850. 


Tue facilities afforded by the railways have vastly mul- 
tiplied the numbers of tourists and the beauties of North 
Wales are becoming more and more frequented every 
year by troops of visitors. No wonder, then, that al- 
ready eight thousand copies have been sold of this 
admirable little Handbook for Travellers to that region 
of mountain and stream, lake and waterfall; for it is an 
indispensable companion. It describes minutely the 
varicus routes, the conveyances, the inns, the places to 
be visited, the points of sight; all, in short, which the 
tourist requires, saving him the cost and inconvenience 
of a guide. <A large map and many engravings add 
much to its utility and interest, and make it a remem- 
brancer as well as a guide. 








The Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers. 
By the Rev. G. Ontver, D.D. Vol. 5, Masonic 
Morality. London: Spencer. 


Tus curious book contains a reprint of a series of 
Discourses on Masonry, delivered on divers public oc- 
casions, by the Rev. T. M. Harris, of Massachusets. 
They abound in Masonic precepts, and overflow with 
fraternal feeling; but, as literary compositions, they 
scarcely merit preservation. However, to the craft they 
will be welcome, as a fragment in the history of their 
order. 








The National Cyclopedia. Vol. 10. C. Knight. 


Tuis truly national work is fast hastening to a conclu- 
sion, and it is now certain that it will be completed 
within the limits originally announced, a rare virtue in 
a publication of this class. This 10th volume extends 
from the word “Railway” to the word “Siege.” As 
our readers are aware, it is richly illustrated with 
wood- cuts, and in cheapness it has no rival in the whole 
history of literature, and in even this time of cheap 


books. 








Chambers’s Papers for the People. Vol. 2. 
Tus volume is equally attractive with the first. It 
contains papers, written in a popular but instructive 
strain, on“ The Sanitary Movement,” “ Washington and 
his Contemporaries,” “ Memorabilia of the Seventeenth 
Century in Britain,” an extremely curious collection of 
strange facts: “ The ruined cities of Central America,” 
“ The Secret Societies of Modern Europe,” and a copious 
memoir of Francis JEFFREY. It is the best of all 
the Messrs. CHAMBERS’ many good enterprises. 








The Cricketer's Guide. By Joun Nyren. 8th 
Edition. 
Fu directions, by an experienced hand, for playing 
this manly game, and, if persons could be taught by 
reading, this book would teach them. But they cannot— 
it can only be acquired by practice. 








1..Commercial Law; 2. Plain Advice to Landlords 
and Tenants; 3. Plain Guide to Executors and Ad- 
ministrators. Washbourne. 
TuREE little books intended to popularize lav—to in- 
form persons what they may do safely, and what they 
ought to do, in certain relations of life. So far, they are 
calculated to be useful; but persons should take care 
not to trust to anonymous guides in legal matters of 
weightier concern. very Man his Own Lawyer has 
made more work for the lawyers than any book ever 
published. 








Washington Irving's Sketch Book. Bohn. 
Tus work is too well known to need description here. 
It has taken its place as one of the classics of our lan- 
guage. Now that it is included in Bohn’s Shilling 
Series, it will, of course, be possessed by every household. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Dublin University Magazine, for June, is various 
and interesting. Dr. LARDNER’s treatise on “ Railway 
Economy,” is the text of an article full of information 








on “The Wonders of Modern Locomotion.” Another 
paper of rare merit is that entitled “ The Revolutionism 
of Mirabeau.” At this time there is a rage for private 
theatricals, produced probably by the example of Wind- 
sor Castle: an essay on this subject will therefore 
prove an attractive one, and the more so-as it abounds 
in curious and original anecdote. “ An Afternoon with 
the Stations,” is another noticeable contribution, as is 
that called “ A Taste of French Theatricals.” Alto- 
gether, there is more both of variety and ability in this 
number of Jreland’s Maga than we have seen for a long 
time. 

The 2nd Part of CHarLes Kyicut’s Half Hours 
with the Best Authors, supplies a whole month’s reading 
—a portion for each day selected with extreme taste 
from the most famous writers the world has seen. It 
should be a part of every school library, and should be 
read aloud in every family. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for June, continues to 
exhibit the improvements recently commenced. It 
opens with a fac simile of Masquers, sketched by INtco 
Jones. The literary contents are various and appro- 
priate to the antiquarian and historical character of this 
magazine, the valuable Obituary maintaining the repu- 
tation it has so long ago achieved. 

The Eclectic Review, for June, has not improved 
under its new management; it is tainted with the 
illiberal and persecuting spirit that produced the change; 
but still there are some papers of general interest, as those 
on “ The Hungarian War,” and “ The History of the 
Newspaper Press.” The political article is on the Me- 
tropolitan Interments Bill. 

Sharpe's London Magazine, for June, has two very 
good steel engravings, and an unusual variety of original 
papers, the most interesting of which is that containing 
some personal recollections of the late T. CAMPBELL, 
written by an intimate friend. This number completes 
the 11th volume. 

The British Gazetteer, Part 14, contains large maps 
of Westmorland and Herefordshire, and a view of the 
Dining Hall of Christ Church in Oxford. It advances 
the Gazetteer itself to the letter H. The local informa- 
tion it gives is more copious than is to be found in any 
similar work yet published, and it is singularly cheap. 

Pictorial Half Hours. Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Part 1. This is another of the indefatigable Mr. Kn1eut's 
judicious enterprises for the instruction and amusement 
of the people. The plan is this: Mr. Knr@ut possesses 
some thousands of wood-cuts used for illustrating his va- 
rious publications, The most beautiful and interesting of 
these he proposes to select, and accompanying them 
with letter-press descriptions of the objects represented, 
to produce three or four volumes, which shall have the 
double attraction of food for the eye and for the mind, 
and which will assist in that best of all educational 
devices, the teaching by means of the sight. ‘Thus 
among the thirty wood-cuts in the present part, 
Mouri110’s Spanish Beggar Boys; a View of Old Man- 
chester; the Finger Alphabet; English Antiquarian 
Relics; Moles; the Orange and Caoutchouc Trees; the 
Road Waggoner, by Creswick; the Statue of GuTEM- 
BuRG, &e. &e. To young and old this work will be 
equally attractive, and it is so very cheap that every 
household may possess it. 

The People’s and Howitt's Journal, for June, gives 
some excellent wood-cuts in addition to its usual 
variety of good and interesting literature. It is one 
of the best of the cheap periodicals, and deserves its 
name. 

The Catholic Magazine and Register, for June, is not 
exclusively sectarian and theological. Some of its 
essays und poetry are equal to any in the best maga- 
zines. 

The Ecclesiologist, for June. This is the periodical 
issued by the Cambridge Society to which we are so 
greatly indebted for having revived the taste for Art in 
England, and preserved so many of our most valuable 
relics from decay and desiruction. Here its doings are 
chronicled, and all that relates to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture will be found. 

The Theologian and Ecclesiastic, for June, is a clever 
periodical devoted to diffusing High Church—-almost 
Roman Catholic—doctrine. 

The Imperial Cyclopedia. Cyclopedia of Geo- 
graphy, Part 2. We described the plan of this work in 
our last, The present number fully sustains the pro- 
mise of the first. The information is extremely copious; 











from almost every place there has been an original com- 
munication, so that the latest particulars have been 
collected. This part extends from the word “ Barn- 
staple,” to the word “Birmingham,” and it contains also 
coloured maps of North Wales and Australia, and plans 
of Dublin and Edinburgh; each surrounded with eight 
finely engraved views of the principal buildings or other 
memorable objects. 

The National Cyclopedia, Part 41, advances as 
far as the word ‘‘Sisymbrium.” It contains many 
wood-cuts. 

The Cottage Gardener, for May, contains the usual 
abundance of practical information for amateurs. 

Illustrations of Useful Plants, No. 128, contains 
coloured plates, with letter-press descriptions, of the 
Convolvolus and Assafoetida. 

The first part of a History of British Birds, by the’ 
Rev. F. C. Morris, B.A., promises to be a valuable 
contribution to Natural History. It contains four 
coloured engravings of Birds found in the British 
Islands, the Griffin Vulture, the Egyptian Vulture, the 
Erne and the Golden Eagle, and each engraving is ac- 
companied with a letter-press description, an account of 
the localities in which the bird has been found, and 
anecdotes of its habits and manners. It is the cheapest 
work on the Natural History of Great Britain which 
was ever published—extremely amusing and instructive 
to read, and an ornament to the drawing-room table. 








LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
SOCIETY. 


Ir is not Leaseholders only who will find their 
advantage in this Society—Copyholders will 
reap equal benefits from it. 

Many Copyholds pay heriots on the death of 
the tenant; some pay large fines on a change 
of tenancy; some are held on lives. In all 
these cases, it is extremely inconvenient for 
the owners to be suddenly called upon to pay 
sums of money, often considerable, and for 
which no sufficient provision has been made. 

Now, to enable Copyholders to meet all or 
any of these claims, the Law ifr ah Assu- 
rance Society will assure to them the means of 
making such payments whenever they become 
due, on the Copyholder paying to the Society 
a small sum annually. 

So it is with Lifeholds. If any reader holds 
property upon a life or lives, when the life 
drops, he will either lose the property or be 
obliged to pay a large sum of money in order 
to put in another life in lieu of the one that 
has dropped. 

Now, by an Insurance with this Society, 
paying a small sum every year, the value of 
the property, or the cost of putting in the new 
life, veil be assured to the owner, let the life 
drop whenever it may, even the next day after 
the assurance is effected. 

The Society also effects ordinary Lire 
AssuRANCE: that is to say, the father of a 
family, by paying a small sum every year to 
the Society, may secure to his family a main- 
tenance after his death, let it happen whenever 
it may, so that an Assurance thus made is a 
source of peace of mind to him thereafter, 
knowing that, although his life is uncertain, he 
has made a certain provision for his wife and 
children. Any sum may be thus assured, 
even to 20/., or an annuity, or any other form 
of payment most convenient. Persons assuring 
here have the peculiar advantage of sharing 
FOUR-FIFTHS of the profits of the Office, and 
from the nature and variety of the business 
these must be considerably greater than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

Also, by paying a weekly, monthly, or quar- 
terly sum, the Society will agree to pay toa 
person, when he arrives at any age he may 
name, an Annuity, which will be a provision 
for him in the declining years of his life; and 
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if he dies before the annuity becomes payable, 
nine-tenths of the premiums paid will be 
returned to his family or executors. 

Another useful design of the Society is to 
make loans on the principle of Building 
Societies—that is to say, to advance the value 
on mortzage of land, &c., to be repaid by 
monthly or quarterly instalments. It will have 
this advantage over Building Societies, that it 
will give the same accommodation to borrowers 
without subjecting them to the same risks and 
liabilities as they now incur from the dis- 
honesty or bad calculations of those by whom 
such Societies are too often conducted. 

Any further particulars which any person 
may desire to have as to any of these depart- 
ments of its business, will be readily supplied 
by the Secretary, on application by letter, or 
personally, at the Offices, 30, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

As all new Societies are looked upon with 
some suspicion, unless their origin be known, 
it may be satisfactory to state that this has 
been avowedly established by The Law Times, 
which stakes its own high character and posi- 
tion upon the perfect respectability and re- 
sponsibility of the Society, so that the most 
entire confidence may be felt in dealing with it. 








music. 


The Art of Singing, in the form of a Grammatical 
System. By D. F. CrevEtut, London: Published 
by the Author. 


Tuis is the most complete instructor in the Art of Sing- 
ing we have ever seen. It proceeds, as such a work 
should do, oncertain philosophical principles, which serve 
to direct the development of the organ of sound and 
the cultivation of the vocal powers. The directions are 
simple and practical, and both in English and Italian: 
the lessons advance by easy steps, and each one is 
familiarly explained, and the learner is told precisely 
how he ought to manage his voice so as to perform the 
notes set down for him. A series of ornamental ex- 
ercises for the voice close the book, which we cannot too 
strongly recommend to all who purpose learning to sing. 








Crosse’s Instructions for Singing. A New Edition. 
By C. M Sota. London: Cocks and Co. 
Turis is a much less elaborate work than the preceding, 
but its reputation has been long established. It teaches 
intonation and flexibility of the voice, and includes a 
very valuable method of teaching how to sing a second 
and to the accompaniment of any instrument. Signor 
Sota has introduced some improvements and corrections 

and much added to the utility of the work. 








The Metropolitan Polka. By Miss BENTLEY. 
D’Almaine & Co. 
A LIVELY air, well adapted to the cheerful dance it is 
intended to accompany. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


THE Marylebone and Sadler’s Wells Theatres have 
closed, and at other houses an early termination of the 
season is announced.——Mr. Farren has become the 
lessee of the Olympic Theatre.——It is stated Drury 
Lane Theatre is again to be confided to Mr. Bunn for 
opera; and that at Her Majesty's Theatre Promenade 
Concerts are to be given during autumn and early 
winter,—with Mdlle. Alboni as the star vocalist——— 
Verdi is writing another new opera, for Venice next 
Carnival. He receives the enormous sum of 23,000 
lire Mrs. Kemble (late Mrs. Butler,) is said to medi- 
tate returning to England in September, with the 
intention of giving a series of dramatic readings.—~ 
Madame Viardot Garcia has left Berlin, and is expected 
in London. Miss Miran has been singing in the 
Piedmontese towns as Pippo and as Rosina, with con- 
siderable success——Mr. Jarret has undertaken to 
conduct the Wednesday Concerts to the close of the 














series originally announced by Mr. Stammers. The 
Gazette Musicale announces that Dr. Spohr has just 
finished a ninth symphony, entitled “The Seasons °— 
that M. Meyerbeer has produced a torch-dance, by way 
of piéce d’occasion for the marriage of the Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen—and that Mdlle. Jenny Lind is about 
to grace the nuptials of the Prince Royal of Sweden 
with the Princess Louisa of Holland, by breaking her 
vows; having accepted the principal part in an opera 
by MM. Jolin and Hartmann, which is to make a fea- 
ture in the festivities. The thirty-third anniversary 
of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund was held on Mon- 
day; with brilliant musical assistance, the usual reports 
and speeches. The subscriptions amounted to 573/. 10s. 
—-Our contemporaries announce that in the interval 
betwixt the close and the recommencement of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society's Concerts, it is intended to make 
some important changes in Exeter Hall with a view to 
its improvement as a music room. “ According 
to these plans, the roof is to be raised, the organ to be 
thrown back, and the pillars in frout of the great gallery 
to be removed.” 

We have had an opportunity of inspecting the 
Metallic Flutes, manufactured by Messrs. Rudall and 
Rose. They are superior to any hitherto in use, and are 
very elegant in appearance, particularly those made of 
silver guilt; the additional keys give a facility in exe- 
cuting difficult passages, having a complete chromatic 
scale and perfect intonation of sound, with a tone of 
the finest quality; they are also extremely light, which 
is another advantage, as well as adapted to all climates. 











ART. 
The Gallery of Illustrious Americans. Parts 1 and 2. 
New York: Brady; London: Wiley. 


To the citizens of the States this will be a welcome 
publication. It is designed to give to them large en- 
graved portraits of twenty-four of the most illustrious 
of their fellow citizens since the time of WASHINGTON, 
accompanied with biographical sketches from the pen 
of Mr. C. €. Lester. The two parts before us con- 
tain portraits of President Tayior and Mr. CALHoun, 
the former a broad, hard, stern, and resolute face, just 
such as might have been expected from the character 
of the man. The aspect of Mr. CALHOUN is more 
venerable, more keen, and vastly more gentlemanly. 
The engravings are of the first class, and prove that in 
art our American brethren are not lagging far be- 
hind us. 








The Art Union, for June, continues its series of en- 
gravings of the pictures in the Vernon Gallery. The 
first is Catcott’s Crossing the Stream, very cleverly 
done: the other is Cartes LANDsEER’s Clarissa 
Harlowe, on which Mr. Pertam has bestowed great 
skill and pains. There is a third engraving of BatLy’s 
beautiful group of The Three Graces. Besides these, 
there are numerous wood-cuts, illustrating the papers 
on art, with portraits of distinguished artists and other 
attractions, making it by far the most extraordinary 
production of this age of cheap literature. 








Portrait of John Hullah. Ashbee. 


Tue numerous pupils of this gentleman, and all who 
admire the perseverance with which he has laboured to 
diffuse among the people of England not only a love of 
music but the capacity for executing it, will be glad to 
place in their rooms this truthful portrait of him, from 
a drawing on stone by Mr. MAGuIRE. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. R. S. Lauper, the President of this Society, will 
be generally deemed President of the year’s exhibi- 
tion, and not altogether unreasonably. Few works in 
the rooms are able to compete with his; while no artist 
of at all comparable merits in the same line of art— 
Mr. Mc Ian excepted—is so large an exhibitor. Mr. 
LaupEr’s works are always indicative of practice and 
skill,—a skill that is sometimes elevation, and in which 
a strong perception of beauty is often manifest, and a 
practice which merges not unfrequently into mannerism., 
By no painter is the Scotch system of colour—the 
asphaltum and the glazes resulting in a certain dead 


richness of tone, at once superficially transparent and 
essentially heavy,—carried to greater excess; yet at 
the same time we recognise in Mr. LAUDER a true 
feeling for method and arrangement of colour. Of this 
quality (No. 166), Maitre Pierre, Quentin Durward, 
and Jaqueline, is his most striking example in the pre- 
sent year, with a very pleasing effect of brilliancy and 
light in the female figure. Superior to this, however, 
in delineation of character, is Galliotti the Astrologer, 
showing Louis Il. the first Specimen of Printing 
(No. 45.) The crafty close-minded king, in the former 
very poor and common, is here embodied with consider- 
able success, and well contrasted with the noble physical 
presence of the intellectual Charlatan. In No. 180, 
Christ appearing to two of his Disciples on the way to 
Emmaus, Mr. LacpER has attempted a very trying 
subject, calling for the highest qualifications of mind; 
it is the supernatural expressed in human forms and 
actions, and become the mystic,—what is more, the 
unconsciousiy mystic. Awfulness there must be in it; 
but an awfulness merely felt,—an influence rather than 
a manifestation. ‘There is some realization of this in 
the figure of the risen Saviour, standing shadowed from 
the sunset, and in the Disciples, whose hearts “ burn 
within them,” though they know not their Lord; but 
the accessional solemnity of the scene is more of the 
painter’s brush than of nature or the man’s soul,—a 
fault in this instance of the intellect fully as much as 
of executive purpose. Three small landscape hints 
from the same hand; they aim at nothing more definite 
—have largeness of character: the meaning of each 
scene has been clearly apprehended, and is stamped 
harshly and at once on the canvass, with a dramatic 
feeling, asit were. Quality is substituted for fact—and 
with a power that is, exceptionally, its own warrant— 
in the drench of rain compelling all things to itself 
(No. 281); and in the absolute deadness of luxuriance 
in the Vine-Ensano (No. 287.) We hope to see more 
of these suggestive essays from Mr. LAUDER. 

It is only because of the association of names and 
kinship, that we turn next to Mr. J. Ecxrorp Lauper, 
to protest against the misuse of some number of square 
feet of space, in Mal-apropos; or, One too many (No. 
260)—a small subject treated on a large scale of size 
and dullness—devoid of humour as of beauty. The 
Cradle and the Spinning-wheel (No. 179) is more credit- 
able, but strongly marked with the besetting sin of 
greenish-brown in the background and shadows, No, 
283, Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus returning 

JSrom the Hunt, where they discover ImoGEN in the cave 
is, in every respect, the extreme of commonplace. 

There is not, in the Exhibition, anything finer than— 
we might almost say so fine as—one figure in Mr. Mc 
IAn’s Highland Coronach (No. 76)—that of the man (the 
brother, we suppose, of the dead Nien MAcDoNALp) 
kissing his dagger for an oath of vengeance. The 
sentiment is deep, the action forcible, without violence. 
This figure and the murdered man constitute the tragedy, 
the other actors being little better, comparatively, than 
supernumeraries; we might, indeed, except the woman 
who rocks her body in anguish, were the intention ren- 
dered with greater vividness. The colour,as in all Mr. Mc. 
Tan’s works, lacks force; but the one great point of the 
picture has power enough to show that the artist, pur- 
suing his steady course of progress, cannot stop short of 
excellence. His most remarkable contribution, next to 
this, is a subject imagined with historical as well as 
dramatic appropriateness. No. 55, “ Here's his Health 
in Water,” represents “ a Highland gentleman of 1715, 
in Carlisle Prison; the day previous to his execution, 
receiving the last visit of his mother, wife, and children, 
and instilling into his son—the future Highland gentle- 
man of 1745—the principles of loyalty.” While ad- 
mitting the value of the intention, however, we cannot 
say much in praise of the picture; and we may observe 
that the expression of the father appears to be of anger 
instead of anxiety. 

Mrs. Me. Ian's pictures are always more or less pleas- 
ing, because always thoroughly feminine. In her only 
work of this year, Captivity and Liberty (No, 244), a 
very graceful sentiment is gracefully conveyed, and with 
much exccutive skill. Two gipsy women—confined, it 
may be supposed, as vagrants, With a boy, and an infant 
at the breast, are watching a swallow that comes to 
make its nest between their prison bars. A more com- 
plete exemplification of the subject could scarcely be, 
or expressed with more simplicity and quietness, The 
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chiaroscuro of the picture is truthfully managed; and 
there is, in the hands and arms, a womanly feeling for 
prettiness, even a degree of beauty, but which is entirely 
distinct from insipidity. In conclusion, if we must be 
critical, we would urge the one objection, that there is 
some deficiency of class character in the heads: the fact 
of the woman’s gipsyhood not being strikingly apparent, 
until certain accessorial incidents—such as a pack of 
cards in the pocket of one—are observed. 

Mr. ArmiraGce’s Samson (No. 57)—avowedly a 
study only—has some breadth of character and drawing 
in the French manner: the foxes that are to be “turned 
loose among the Philistines,” are well intended, but look 
somewhat comic. A sense of humour is apparent also 
in No. 205, Combining Physical with Moral Consola- 
tion, a monk exhorting an ugly and toothache-agonized 
old Roman woman, to allow him to operate her deliver- 
ance. (£dipus and Antigone (No. 201), belongs to the 
French school as well, but to a deservedly obsolete sec- 
tion of it—that of Davin. 

Mr. L. W. DrSANGESs is, as usual, a very extensive 
exhibitor in canvasses and red and blue lights. His 
most conspicuous work, The Excommunication of Robert 
King of France, and his Queen, Bertha (No. 159), is 
the last scene in a “ grand melo-dramatic historical spec- 
tacle,” “an awful dénonement” with three notes of ad- 
miration to it. Would we might hope it were the 
dénouement also of Mr. DEsANGE’s attempt in this style 
of art! We were about to say that the cast includes 
the “ whole strength of the company”—but, indeed, it 
is more like the prima donna and some one star of the 
minors performing the whole round of their favourite 
characters simultaneously. One exception we allow, 
that of the comic man in the costume of a soldier. The 
dresses and properties have evidently been got up, “ re- 
gardless of expense:” and, though we cannot remember 
hearing of the piece when it appeared, we are certain 
it must have been a “triumphant success” and drawn 
“ overflowing houses.” What shall we say of Mr. 
Drsance's other large contribution, The Crucifixion, 
(No. 71)? Perhaps the artist’s name in connexion 
with the subject treated has sufficiently characterized it: 
and we will only add, in justice, that it stands described 
as “a sketch.” There are ten other works of his— 
portraits and small subjects of a fanciful nature—of 
which (Nos. 232 und 233), Night and Morning,—a 
fairy shutting and opening the cup of a flower—are the 
most prettily conceived. 

Mr. Newenuam has contracted a forced loan with 
the Bank of M. Deiarocue in producing The Princes in 
the Tower (No. 225), and believers in the proverb, that 
ill-got wealth never prospers, will anticipate the result. 
He has, however, opened up one vein of sympathy for 
his admirers which had escaped the “ merely actual” 
notions of the Frenchman, by representing the princes as 
younger than they were,—one of them not more than 
seven years old at the utmost. 

“ True fiction hath in it a higher aim 
Than fact”— 
says Pati Baitey: and Mr. NEwENHAM may 
very likely have proceeded on the assumption that his is 
true fiction—a point we have our own opinion on. 

Who is not familiar with Mr. H. Barraup’s “ Lord 
have mercy upon us,” and “ We praise Thee, O God?” 
—those spontaneous outpourings of an intensely devo- 
tional mind which have blessed the eyes of thousands 
from the print-shop windows, have excited the emulation 
of even such an artist as Mr. T. Brooks, and have 
answered one of the soul-cravings of the tea-party 
British lion, and, above all, one very reasonable one of 
their author. The National Institution enshrines the oil- 
paintings or washings, from which the prints are taken, 
(Nos. 264 and 265.) Hitherto it had appeared impos- 
sible that we could ever prefer those engraving to any- 
thing: but we have no hesitation in avowing our error, 
inasmuch as they are decidedly preferable to the original 
creations. It is generally supposed that such qualities 
as colour and texture are essential to a picture, that 
something like nature and expression are demanded in 
every work of art, even that drawing is not entirely 
out of place. The public, however, has decided against 
these theories, and such theorists as ourselves. It 
might be objected that hands are not bunches of radishes, 
or human hair and flesh what Mr. BarRAuD makes 
them: but we shall be told that the religious senti- 
ment of the works can dispense with the adventitious 
aid other artists of less elevated views are compelled 
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to have recourse to. It might never be further objected 
that perhaps this is not the highest religious sentiment: 
but the printsellers’ subscription lists put us to shame. 
We are clearly wrong: and, until our darkened judg- 
ment shall have been enlightened, must hold our peace. 
Among Mr. BARRavp’s other works at this gallery 
we would particularly direct his admirers’ attention 
to (No. 226), Playmates, certain that it cannot fail of 
affording them satisfaction. 

Reserving for the present, our notice of the pictures 
of Messrs. D, G. Rosett1 and DEVERELL, which may 
be better considered with reference to certain others at 
the Royal Academy, not much remains to be said of 
works in this class of art. JDfarie Antionette with her 
Children, escaping by the Secret Door from her Apart- 
ment in Versailles, when the Palace was attacked by the 
Mob (No. 106), by Mr. MARSHALL CLAXTON, is too 
large to be overlooked,—unfortunately for the painter. 
SHELLEY'S Queen Mab: 

‘Long did she gaze and silently, 
Upon the slumbering maid.” 

is illustrated by Mr. J. Harris, in a picture, which 
shows a feeling for beauty, though the improbable, or 
indeed impossible arrangement, and the general sketchi- 
ness of execution, cannot be excused. By the same 
artist, is a well-painted portrait cf the late Lord Mayor, 
Sir James Duke (No. 268), a capital likeness, in which 
the most appropriate points of character have been 
judiciously seized upon. Mr. D. W. DEANE is in nu- 
merical force and qualitative weakness; intrinsically, we 
mean; for, comparatively, The Castle of Indolence (No. 
93), a kind of dim and far-off tradition of the most 
obvious points in Mr. Kennepy’s style—ranks high in 
the artist’s catalogue; as does also No. 251, an inci- 
dent from the “ Decameron.” No. 91 is an amusing in- 
stance of subject-spinning. An academy study, the 
same as Mr. ANTHONY’s No. 405, in the Suffolk-street 
Exhibition, figures under Mr. DEANr’s creative brush, 
as Fra Bartolomeo in the Convent of St. Mark. Mr. 
O. R. CAMPBELL, in a passage from Moore's “ Epi- 
curean” (122), appears to have attempted a classical 
severity; but it is a severity of mere mechanism: the 
outlines are defined with more than commendable hard- 
ness, while the drawing is slovenly and incorrect. Mr. 
O. R. CampsBeE t also exhibits St. John Writing the 
Revelations (No. 81.) 

Another artist, who, aiming at the illustration of 
SHAKSPERE, has certainly mistaken his vocation, is Mr. 
C. Duxes. His selection of subject is not the most 
refined (No. 174). and his treatment would vulgarize 
any subject. Of this, Italian Devotion (No. 211), is 
equally a proof. The models seem to have been chosen 
for their coarseness: and the result is something a 
shade worse, perhaps, in intention than Mr. BARRAUD’s, 
as seen with our present unconverted eyes. We will do 
no more than just name an astounding performance, by 
Mr. A. TussELL, Thought is free—Caliban, Ariel, and 
his Fellows (No. 27), a work which baffles description. 
When we have named a small picture by Mr. J. G. 
Water, The Paternoster; A Recollection, Cologne 
(No. 33), very simple in feeling and arrangement, and 
in execution, to an almost inartistic point, and John of 
Leyden, King of Zion (No. 224), by Professor BAKER, 
of Dresden, a work conceived on somewhat academic 
principles, but not wanting in appropriate character. We 
need only mention the names of Messrs. WINGFIELD, 
Buss, PasMoreE, and M. Woop, as among the ex- 
hibitors. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


THE Art Journal says—A noble edifice has just been 
completed on the site of the old meeting-house and of 
its ancient predecessor, the “ Barn of John Ruffhead,” 
where the glorious dreamer himself ministered to his 
townsfolk. The style of the building is that in use 
immediately after the time of Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren; of which there are but few good 
examples in the country, and those generally by Gibbs, 
the celebrated architect of St. Martin’s Church.—— 
The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Barry, 
the architect, at the Institute of British Architects, took 
place on Monday evening week, in presence of a numerous 
meeting of the Fellows and Associates—over which Earl 
de Grey presided.——The fine statue of Eve, by Mr. 
Powers, the American artist, was recently lost on the 


Spanish coast by the wreck of the vessel on board of 
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which it was placed for transit to the United States. 
The twenty-second Exhibition of objects of Art by 
living artists is to be opened this year-at Amsterdam, 
on Tuesday, the 20th of August next, to be closed on 
Saturday, the 21st of September following, in the build- 
ing of the Academy of Fine Arts.———The Brussells 
Herald announces that the statue which is to crown 
the Rouppe fountain, opposite the Station du Midi, at 
Brussels, has just been placed on that monument. The 





‘statue, of white marble, was executed by M. Fraikin, 


and represents the city of Brussels. 








DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Her Magesty’'s Tueatre.—The great musical 
event of the season, the production of a new opera, so 
long anticipated, so much talked about, has occurred, 
with unmixed gratification to all concerned—the 
audience, the manager, the composer, and the performers. 
On Saturday night last, the house was a brilliant spec- 
tacle, being crowded in every part with anxious expect- 
ants, The piece announced was The Tempest; the 
libretto written by no less a personage than ScrIBE, 
the composer HALEVy; and both of them present to 
superintend the bringing out of their own production. 
As the name indicates, the ground-work of the plot is 
SHAKSPERE’s play, but for operatic purposes it has 
been varied in the machinery. The whole strength of 
the company was exhibited in the cast of the characters 
—Lasiacne taking Caliban; Sontac, Miranda; 
Cartorto Grist, Ariel; Cotetti, Prospero; Paront, 
Stefano. ‘The piece opened with a capital scene; the 
ship, with its complement of sailors, sailing merrily on, 
when Ariel descends, commands them to sleep, summons 
about him the attendant spirits of the isle, and raises a 
fearful storm; the crew start from their forced slumber; 
they express their terror in bursts of fine wild chorus. 
As the storm increases, they kneel and sing together a 
beautiful hymn, one of the most charming airs in the 
opera; but the waves still rise, and the ship sinks into 
them before the eyes of the excited audience. This is, 
as it were, the prologue to the piece. The first 
act introduces us into a woody spot in the island, and a 
dialogue between Prospero, Miranda, and Caliban, in 
which the latter shows his morose nature. Ariel ap- 
pears, and at the bidding of Prospero, by exquisite 
music, draws the young Ferdinand to the spot where 
Miranda stands. They at once become enamoured. 
In this act, the air “ Where the bee sucks,” has been 
introduced with very fine effect. Miranda's “ Parmi 
una voce” is a fresh and original air, full of feeling and 
expression, and the trio with Prospero, Caliban, and 
Miranda, “ In quest isola rapita,” is, perhaps, the finest 
composition in the opera. The. second act introduces 
the first departure from the plot of SHaKsPERK. Cali- 
ban is informed by Sycorax, that certain flowers which 
she indicates will, if plucked and waved, obtain for him 
any three wishes. He uses one to imprison Ariel in a 
fir tree, and another to lull Miranda to sleep. Then, 
seizing her, he bears her off in triumph, still having 
about him the third flower, which will secure the third 
wish of the bearer. The scene then changes to the 
shore of the island, where are assembled all the sailors 
saved from the shipwreck, headed by Stefano (PAropt), 
who sings a spirited drinking song in a most spirited 
and effective style. Caliban approaches, carrying the 
senseless Miranda, The sailors beset him, tempt him 
with liquor; he drinks; he. is: intoxicated; Miranda 
seizes the flower, and is delivered from his dominion. 
The entire of this scene is conceived, composed, and 
acted with wonderful spirit. Paropt is brilliant, pro- 
ving herself to be as great an actress as vocalist. The 
effect of the grouping of the sailors is striking, and all 
fell into their proper places, and made up the coup 
@’eil with as much care and attention as if each felt 
that the result was dependent upon himself. On this, 
too, M. Hatevy has lavished the best of his music. 
It was rapturously applauded by the audience. Of this 
The Times says—“ Some reminiscences of the music of 
Caliban in the first act, assigned to the orchestra, give 
way to a morceau d’ensemble in A flat for Miranda and 
Caliban, accompanied at intervals by Stefano, T'rinculo, 
and the chorus; the subject is the despair of Miranda, 
the gradual intoxication of Caliban, and the jeers of 
Stefano and his associates, who have been plying hiwi 
with liquor. As a specimen of elaborate vocal writing 
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this concerted piece bears a resemblance to some of the 
best Italian models of Rosstnx and his school; the 
melody is expressive and ably developed, while the sub- 
sequent working up in the orchestra, by means of an 
exciting and well conducted crescendo, leads with im- 
mense spirit to the climax, “Se tutto gira,” a baccha- 
nalian air in E flat, of strongly marked rhythm, lively 
and impetuous in character, by means of which Caliban’s 
drunkenness is depicted with striking force. The melody 
partakes at once of the drinking song and the dance, 
and the chiming in of the chorus between the couplets 
adds to the vivacity of the effect. The climax is 
exceedingly animated, and -when Caliban, inflamed 
to the uttermost by repeated draughts of wine, joins 
desperately in the dance, the orchestral accompani- 
ments gathering force as the song proceeds, the 
whole offers a striking combination of musical and 
dramatic effect which easily explains the furore and 
the triple recall for LABLAcHE on Saturday night.” 
In the third act, Antonio and Alonzo are brought to 
Prospero, who reproaches them with their crimes. 
Ariel is released—Miranda and Fernando appear—the 
scene changes to the island shore, where the ship, 
manned, if the term may be allowed, with sprites, waits 
to bear them to their kingdom—a triumph of pictorial 
art. This change is introduced with the melody en- 
woven, in English reminiscences, with The Tempest, 
“Where the bee sucks,” and it concludes with an air 
exquisitely sung by Sonrac. Our impression of the 
entire opera, as music, apart from its acting and scenic 
effects, is however, that M. HaLevy has not produced a 
work that will live. It will be popular, and have a run, 
but we doubt whether it will be remembered twenty 
years hence. One test of this is, that there is so little 
in it, which the memory carries away. The most apt 
to catch an air did not quit the theatre on Saturday 
with three in his mind. This, in music as in poetry, 
is a certain test of the amount of genius in a composition, 
for original genius at once makes itself palpable to the 
mind, and fixes itself for ever upon the memory. The 
skill displayed in this work is wonderful, and there is 
much science and some masterly effect, but there is little 
genius, in our sense of the term. The acting was ad- 
mirable, and would alone have saved an inferior opera. 
LABLACHE’s conception and personation of Caliban was 
thoroughly original, and superior to any we have ever 
seen. He made-up wonderfully, and looked, as well as 
acted, the monster. CARLOTTA GrisI’s Ariel, was 
another miracle of personation. We had anticipated an 
absurdity in a dancing Ariel; but we found an embodi- 
ment of the poetical dream, even more suggestive than 
the Ariels of the stage. Her grace and delivery were 
almost preternatural. If she could but have sung, it 
would have been perfect; but her pantomime is the 
music and the poetry of motion. No cost nor care 
has been wanting on the part of the management to 
put it worthily on the stage. The scenery through- 
out is superb, and the effect of masses was never more 
strikingly shown. We are beginning to understand 
this: it has long been known in Italy. The applause 
was enthusiastic; HALEvy was dragged reluctantly be- 
fore the curtain, in the giant grasp of LABLACHE, who 
looked as if he was going to eat him, while the 
frightened little composer looked as if he was going to be 
eaten. SCRIBE was called for, and bowed from a box, 
as did Mr. Lumuey, for whom the cheers were so con- 
tinued that it seemed as if they would never subside. 
It was a novel and exciting scene. This splendid opera 
will be repeated twice a week, at least, through the 
season, and we need scarcely recommend every reader 
who has the opportunity, to enjoy the great treat it will 
give him. 

Roya ITatiAN OrPERA.—This Temple of Music 
devotes itself steadily to the performance of the great 
works of the best composers, which, with such an 
Orchestra and so powerful a Company, it is able to pro- 
duce ina style, the like of which was never heard in 
Europe. Don Giovanni has been repeated, with FormEs 
as Leporello, whose personation of the character is a 
work of genius, giving to it quite a new and effective 
reading. The whole of the cast was admirable, and the 
Orchestra divine. Norma, Roberto il Diavolo, and Les 
Huguenots have also been repeated, always to crowded 
and delighted houses. We understand that Vrarpor 
Garcta is daily expected, and that then Le Prophete 
is to be revived with the same splendour that created 
a Surore at the close of the last season. From the 





almost unvarying throng at this Opera, we trust that it 
is proving a more profitable speculation than in former 
years. Its management is very judicious and deserves 
success, as, indeed, do all engaged in it, for they spare 
no efforts to be worthy of the fame they have acquired. 

Tue HayMARKET.—The only fresh piece brought 
forward at this house is a comic drama, entitled None 
but the Brave deserve the Fair. It is adapted from the 
French, by Mr. B. Wesster. There is little to attract 
in the play, and it was formerly produced under another 
name at the Lyceum. 

THe Lyceum THEATRE was closed on Saturday 
“for the season,” but so general was the call for a 
lengthening of the term, that on Monday the bills an- 
nounced a compliance. During the week the house has 
been crowded. Novelty Fair gains much in popularity, 
the rapid songs of Mr. CHARLES MatrHews and the 
pretty parodies sung by Miss Sr. GrorGe, gaining 
encores nightly. The Island of Jewels and other 
favourite pieces, have also been repeated. 

Apetpui.—A little wit and a good deal of nonsense 
are the best elements of a piece for an A‘elphi audience. 
A burlesque on Esmeralda, brought out last week, 
pleases amazingly. Its finest parts are the Truandaise 
dance, by Madame CrLeste and Wrieut, and the 
tableaux. Thus far, there is faithfulness to the original 
ballet: but we object strongly to such expedients for 
exciting mirth, as the drawing of prizes from a Lowther 
Arcade lottery box and distributing them among the 
audience, and the appearance of Mr. Wricur in the 
boxes, in the dress of a woman, as a fortunate winner. 
But for the great talent of the Adelphi company, such 
expedients surely would have been condemned in the 
Strand. We would hint to the managers not to outrage 
dramatic propriety, for themselves will, in the long run, 
lose by the degradation they beget for the dramatic art. 

Tue New Stranp THEATRE.—The event of the 
week has been the retirement of Mrs. GLover: her last 
appearance was an affecting sight. Mrs. GLOVER 
delivered the following farewell address: —“ Ladies and 
gentlemen: I appear before you for the last time as an 
actress, after a service of fifty-three years before the 
public in London; and, although it is possible I may on 
on one more occasion address you in my profession, 
this is the termination of my actual theatrical career. 
I want words to express the feelings of gratitude which 
actuate my bosom for favours received through so long 
a period of professional service. To my excellent and 
kind friend Mr. Farren, I am indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you in this charming little theatre to 
fulfil my last engagement, and to his admirable troupe 
for their able assistance on every occasion where their 
zeal and talent have been required. I beg leave to offer 
them and Mr. FARREN my most grateful thanks and best 
wishes. Be pleased, ladies and gentlemen, to receive 
from me once more my most sincere acknowledgments 
for past favours, and to bid you a respectful farewell.” 
A performance for Mrs. GLovEr’s benefit will shortly be 
given at one of the large theatres, under the patronage 
of the Queen. 

THe MARYLEBONE THEATRE has closed for the 
season. The characters performed by Mr. Brooke 
during the last week, were, Hotspur, Macbeth, Sir 
Edward Mortimer, and William Tell. The latter piece 
was well put on the stage, and Mr. Brooke's imper- 
sonation of Tell produced a favourable impression on a 
numerous audience. 

RoyaL PotyTecunic Insrrrution.—Some addi- 
tions have lately been made to the gallery of arts in 
this place. The specimens are of the first style of en- 
graving, and consist of prints from paintings, by E. 
LANDSEER and HERRING, and are designated Waiting 
Sor the Countess, and Pharaoh's Horses. They are 
both engraved by CHARLES Wacs, and are fine speci- 
mens of art. 

PANORAMA OF THE Nite, Eayprtan Hatt.—An 
interesting addition has been made, showing the Nubian 
Desert to Dongola. It was exhibited on Wednesday 
week to a select party; when Mr Brrcu, of the British 
Museum, read a very elaborate paper on the ancient pro- 
cess of embalming—and on the religious feelings and 
superstitions of the Egyptians in so preparing the 
bodies, This he illustrated by reference to 2 mummy, 
which the proprietors have lately added to their collec- 
tion of antiquities. 

DrioraMA oF IrRELAND.—Since Her Majesty’s visit 
to Ireland last summer, the Sister country has become a 





favourite field for artists. ‘The painting at Hyde Park 
Corner was executed by Mr. Pattie Puriuirs, who 
went expressly to Ireland to collect materials to illus- 
trate the various scenes connected with the Royal Pro- 
gress through some of the finest scenery in that country; 
and if he has made his picture rather too flattering, 
still there is enough of novelty in it to induce tourists 
and pleasure-seekers to visit a country whose natural 
attractions have of late been so prominently brought 
before us. Our friends may spend a very pleasant hour 
in viewing what is truthfully termed “An Historical 
Sketch of Queen Victoria’s Visit to Ireland.” 

VAUXHALL GARDENS are the gay attraction for hot 
evenings; and the means provided for gratifying the 
numerous assemblages that throng thither are unusually 
spirited. The pyrotechnic displays have for their scene 
a pictorial representation of the Kremtin, at Moscow. 
This is well executed, and the various objects represented 
show well when lighted up by the brilliant showers of 
sparks and blaze that Mr. Darsy creates. The “ royal 
property” is bespangled with lamps, burning occa- 
sionally in pretty designs. The vocal and instrumental 
concert, the equestrian performances, the scene of equi- 
tation, paneramic views, tableaux vivans, marble group- 
ings, and a host of other sources of amusement, await 
the visitor—but we cannot describe the effect produced 
by each. 

Tue Surrey ZooLocicAL GARDENS.—MoNsIEUR 
Juturen’s New Dersy Gator.— The phlegmatic 
Englishman really owes a debt of gratitude to this 
indefatigable “leader of the dance.” Season after 
season he invariably brings forward something to ani- 
mate and enliven the otherwise staid and sober denizens 
of these foggy isles. Yesterday evening another of 
these contributions appeared in the shape of a “ Derby 
Galop.” The title is a happy one, and coming at this 
season in which these spirit-stirring events take place, 
we have little doubt of its proving a decided hit. But 
the title is not its only merit; it is a dashing, spirited 
composition, possessing many of those brilliant features 
which distinguish the composer’s former productions, 
and will, we feel assured, rank as a popular favourite 
with the Army and Navy Quadrilles, the Drum Polka, 
&c. &e. The Journey Down, the Start, the Race, the 
Victory and the Final Event, brings forward the entire 
force of this really magnificent orchestra in the most 
extraordinary manner. The Hungarian Quadrille, the 
Selection from the Prophete, and several other popular 
and scientific pieces, were given with great precision and 
effect. The gardens were crowded, and if such an 
entertainment as the Menagerie, DANson’s colossal view 
of the Alps, the Promenade Concerts, the representa- 
tion of Bonaparte and his Army crossing the Alps, and 
the gorgeous Fireworks fail to draw crowds, we cannot 
imagine what will. 

CREMORNE GARDENS were never so loaded with 
pleasure-seekers. Race week has in no way influenced 
the crowds who throng to this favourite resort. 

LEARNED Birps.—A private exhibition of a family 
of goldfinches, cardinals, and other domestic birds, took 
place on Thursday, at No. 2, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, which promises to become extremely popular. 
Mdlle. VanpERMarRscH, the instructress of these 
feathered aspirants for publicity, has brought her teach- 
ing to a remarkable degree of perfection, and some of 
the results are really astonishing. The company pre- 
sent choose cards—put private marks upon sovereigns 
—whisper words to one another, and the like, when the 
birds in question, at the command of their mistress, hop 
out of the golden cages in which they are placed, and 
select the elucidations from a tray of tablets, with the 
exactness of wizards. How the little creatures have 
been taught to do all this we are at a loss to conceive; 
but they never make mistakes. On the contrary, they 
fillip the cards from the pack with a certainty that 
provokes admiration. It is amusing to see them search 
for the proposed card; and watch the pertinacity with 
which they peck about the edges until they detect the 
one they seek for; and not less so the fluttering energy 
they expend while extracting it from the heap in which 
it lies buried. Mdlle. VANDERMARSCH, wand in hand, 
superintends the operations, but seems, nevertheless, to 
leave the birds entirely to themselves, and no conjuring 
was ever more accurate in its disclosures. The patience 
and ingenuity of this lady is thus establishing a species 
of intelligence in the branch of the creation that is not 
usually very ready to be taught, are forcibly exempli- 
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fied in this exhibition, which may be placed among the 
prettiest and the most interesting that the metropolis 
contains. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Tue Greenock Advertiser announces that Lord Cock- 
burn is engaged on a life of his late distinguished friend 
and brother judge, Lord Jeffrey. M. Guizot is said 
to be preparing a History of Russia, as a companion to 
his great works on the English Revolution and on 
Civilization.—-—* Miss Bronte, the authoress of Jane 
Eyre and Shirley,” says a London correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer (U. §.), “is the survivor of three 
sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, who each have 
been before the public under the assumed name of Bell; 
Charlotte as Currer Bell, Emily as Ellis Bell, and Anne 
as Acton Bell. Emily published a volume of poems 
under her assumed name of Ellis Bell; and Anne wrote 
Wildfell Hall as Acton Bell; Emily and Anne both 
died consumptive, but Charlotte remains, and we hope 
will long continue to do so, to amuse and instruct the 
world with some more of the lucubrations of Currer 
Bell.”-——The Treasury lias now come to a determina- 
tion to reduce the price of the Monumenta LHistorica 
Britannica to three guineas. It is proposed to erect 
& monument in honour of Cowper, the poet, in West- 
minster Abbey, from a design by Mr. W. C. Marshall, 
A.R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1849. 
Dr. Heefer, of Paris, who had denied the authenticity of 
the ruins of Nineveh, which have made the names of 
Layard and Botta so celebrated, has published a work 
on the subject, and this work is at present exciting very 
considerable sensation in our literary and scientific 
circles, 

Dr. Macrae, civil surgeon at Howrah, has, according 
to the Indian Times, discovered a new and most suc- 
cessful mode of treating cholera patients. He causes 
them to inhale a certain preparation of oxygen gas 
which communicates a strong stimulus to the frame, 
and finally throws the patient into a refreshing sleep. 
On awakening, he finds himself restored to health, with 
the exception of the general weakness which always 
succeeds any physical prostration. The scientific 














men of Paris continue to be occupied, almost to the ex~' 


clusion of every other matter, with M. Arago’s commu- 
nications on light, the result of many years’ study and 
experimentation. In the last two sittings of the 
Académie des Sciences he read more papere on the 
subject, and he has not yet got to ths end of his budget. 
After combating, and, as the French allege, proving 
the erroneousness of certain theories of Newton, the 
distinguished gentleman, in his last treatises, laid down 
that Herschell and other astronomers are in error in 
supposing that the light and heat of the sun are less 
strong towards the edges than in the centre; and this 
theory he supported by the detail of some most singular 
experiments and a good deal of most ingenious reason- 
ing On Tuesday week the sessional meetings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers were terminated by a 
Conversazione given by Mr. Cubitt, the President, 
at the house of the Institution. The society of 
Belgian literati have, the Brussels Herald says, recently 
published the first number of a bulletin which they 
purpose issuing each month for the purpose of review- 
ing and defending the literature of their country. 

















ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 


In waking dreams a ladder do I make 
By which to Fancy’s peerless realms I climb ; 
And, looking onward past the mists of Time, 
My earth-born thirst at Heaven-found fountains slake: 
From wholesome branches juicy fiuit I take 
That serve for food; and flowers in constant prime 
I pluck, remembering still that Adam’s crime 
Made Adam’s son to sin and sorrow wake! 
Alas! not even in Dream land, ’midst the star 
Of Fancy’s sky is that dark deed forgot !— 
We feel in sleep the burden of cur lot, 
And yielding to one thought ali rest that mars, 
Shake our frail ladder at the skylark’s call, 
Till at its foot in helplessness we fall ! 











SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER'S SHOES. 


Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
A plump, well-trodden pair ; 
With striped stockings thrust within, 
Lie just behind my chair. 
Of very homely fabric they, 
A hole is in each toe, 
They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 


And yet this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me, 
Than all the jewelled sandals are 
Of Eastern luxury. : 
This mottled leather, cracked with use, 
Is satin in my sight; 
Those little tarnished buttons shine, 
With all a diamond’s light. 


4 Search through the wardrobe of the world! 

You shall not find me there, 

So rarely made, so richly wrought, 
So glorious a pair. 

And why? Because they tell of her, 
Now sound asleep above, 

Whose form is moving beauty, and 
Whose heart is beating love. 


They tell me of her merry laugh; 
Her rich, whole-hearted glee, 

Her gentleness, her innocence, 
And infant purity. 


They tell me that her wavering steps 
Will long demand my aid; 

For the old road of human life 
Is very roughly laid. 

High hills and swift descents abound; 
And on so rude a way, 

Feet that can wear these coverings, 
Would surely go astray. 


Sweet little girl! be mine the task 
Thy feeble steps to tend! 

To be thy guide, thy counsellor, 
Thy playmate and thy friend! 


And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age, 
In cheerful peace along! 


——— 


Spur Moyry.—In a curions tract, published in 
1598, under the title of The Children of the Chapel 
stript and whipt, we have the following passage :—“ Wee 
think it very necessarye that every quorister sholde 
bringe with him to churche a Testament in Englishe, 
and turne to everie chapter as it is daily read, or som 
other good and godly prayer-booke, rather than spend 
their tyme in talk and hunting after “spur money,” 
whereon they set their whole mindes, and do often abuse , 
dyvers if they doe not bestowe somewhat on them.”— 
In 1622 the dean of the Chapel Royal issued an 
order by which it was decreed—“ That if anie Knight, 
or other persone entituled to weare spurs, enter the 
chappell in that guise, he shall pay to ye quiristers the 
accustomed fine; but if he command ye youngest 
quirister to repeate lis “ gamut,” and he faile in ye so 
doing, the said Knight, or other, shall not pay ye fine.” 
This curious extract I copied from the ancient check- 
book of the Chapel Royal. Within my recollection his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington (who by the way is an 
excellent musician) entered the Royal Chapel “ booted 
and spurred,” and was, of course, called upon for the 
fine; but his Grace, calling upon the youngest chorister 
to repeat his gamut, and the “little urchin” failing, the 
impost was not demanded—Edward F. Rimbault — 
Notes and Queries. 

A Frencuman’s IMPROVEMENT oN MILTON.— 
A. M. Jussieu has recently been enlightening the world 
of Nice by a series of lectures on English poetry. 
Milton was the subject of one of them, but having been 
pronounced wanting by M. Jussieu, he kindly: supplied 
the omissions of the poet by a long composition of his 
own, the reading of which occupied. nearly an hour. 
He considered that Milton’s defect was in leaving Hope 
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out of his descriptions, and to remedy the deficiency he 
has imagined Adam and Eve, after their expulsion from 
Paradise, as taking refuge amongst the orange groves 
and olive grounds of Nice, and the Archangel Michael 
appearing to them on an eminence where stands the 
Faro overlooking the blue expanse of ocean. Eve and 
her spouse console themselves with mutual compliments, 
each expressing a hope that the first child born to them 
will resemble the respective parent who offers the other 
“ses homages.” The audience, chiefly French, who 
listened to these characteristic improvements, were 
highly delighted. .The following is a specimen of M. 
Jussieu’s additions :— 

“ Eve voit les oiseaux, les nomme, les appelle, 

Mais sa voix vainement parle la tourterelle, 

Elle dit au rossignol qui s’enfuit & ses pas 

‘ Ne viens-tu pas d’Eden—ne me connais tu pas?” 

Chagrinée elle s’arréte; envolé d’une rose 

Un papillon se trompe et sur son sein se pose, 

En palpitant de laile, ‘Oh,’ dit elle, ‘ merci, 

Ton bonjour m’est bien doux—je te connais aussi.’ ” 
Rather like Milton this! M. Jussieu, like “my uncle 
Toby,” is uneasy at the eternal condemnation of the foul 
fiend, and takes his pardon upon himself. For this act 
of clemency the lecturer has been attacked by the 
“Echo des Alpes” as not orthodox: several persons have 
undertaken to defend both M. Jussieu and the devil 
himself; and so many hard things have been said on 
the occasion that a trial has ensued, which is at this 
moment occupying the attention of every one at Nice. 
Milton, it appears, is terribiy torn to pieces in the fray. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Under this title a periodical collects and diffuses the infor- 
mation required or possessed by its readers on literary 
matters. A column of Tue Critic may, perhaps, be 
usefully devoted to the same good purpose. Any reader 
requiring information on any topic, should forward his 
apy and readers who can answer it are requested to 

0 SO. 


ANOTHER “ CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE.” 


I stounn be glad, Messrs. Editors, through the medium 
of your valuable weekly, to get some information or 
opinion respecting a piece by one Chénedollé, called an 
Ode to the Sea, translated on page 482 of “ Longfellow’s 
European Poetry.” The most remarkable thing about the 
piece, after its intrinsic grandeur, is the fact that it is 
reproduced, with almost every one of its most marked 
images, and very phrases in Byron’s famous apostrophe 
to the Ocean in Childe Harold. I should be glad to have 
you print the translation, if you have room, for the pur- 
pose of comparison. Now, as Chénedollé was born in 
1770, it would seem that Byron must be the thief, or 
highway robber, unless the translator has Byronized the 
Frenchman. If the translation is liberal, I fear it is a 
parallel case to Coleridge’s appropriation of Frederika 
Brunn’s sublime Hymn to Mont Blanc, a process which 
his nephew so lamely defends. Who is Chénedollé, and 
can any one produce the original piece? 
Yours, C. T. B. 


The following is the Poem from Longfellow's Collec- 
tion, alluded to:— 


ODE TO THE SEA 


At length I look on thee again, 

Abyss of azure! thou vast main, 

Long by my verse implored in vain, 
Alone inspired -by thee! 

The magic of thy sounds alone 

Can raise the transports I have known; 

My harp is mute, unless its tone 
Be waked beside the sea. 


The heights of Blanc have fired mine eyes, 
Those three bare mounts that touch the skies. 
I loved the terror of thy brow, 
I loved their diadem of snow,— 
But O thou wild and awful sea, 

More dear to me, 
Thy threatening, drear immensity! 


Dread Ocean ! burst upon me with thy shores! 

Fling wide thy waters where the storms bear sway! 
Thy bosom opens to a thousand pores; 

Yet fleets with idle daring breast thy spray. 
Ripple with arrow’s track thy closing plain, 

And graze the surface of thy deep domain, 
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Man dares not tread thy liquid way; 

Thou spurn’st that despot of a day, 

Tossed like a snowflake or the spray 
From storm-gulfs to the skies; 

He breathes and reigns on solid land, 

And ruin marks his tyrant hand; 

Thou bidd’st him in that circle stand, 
Thy reign his rage defies; 





Or should he force his passage there, 

Thou risest, mocking his despair ; 

The shipwreck humbles all his pride : 

He sinks within the darksome tide,— 

The surge’s vast unfathomed gloom 
His catacomb,— 

Without a name without a tomb. 


Thy banks are kingdoms, where the shrine, the 
throne, 
The pomp of human things are changed and past; 
The people,—they were phantoms,—they are flown; 
Time has avenged thee on their strength at last ; 
The billows idly rest on Sidon’s shore, 
And her bold pilots wound thy pride no more, 


Rome—Athens—Carthage—what are they? 
Spoiled heritage, successive prey; 
New nations forced their onward way, 

And grasp disputed reign; 
Thou chagest not; thy waters pour 
The same wild waves against the shore, 
Where liberty hath breathed before, 

And slavery hugs his chain, 


tates bow; Time’s sceptre presses still 
On Apennine’s subsiding hill; 
The steps of ages crumbling slow, 
Are stamped upon his arid brow; 
No trace of time is left on thee, 
Unchanging Sea! 
Created thus, and still to be. 


Sea ! of Almightiness itself the immense 

And glorious mirror ! how thy azure face 
Renews the heavens in their magnificence! 

What awful grandeur rounds thy heaving space! 
Thy surge two worlds eternal-warring sweeps, 
An God’s throne rests on thy majestic deeps. 








Births, fMlarriages and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
Gatioway.—On the 7th June, in Grosvenor-square, the 
Countess of Galloway, of a daughter. 
LoneMaAN.—On the 10th June, the wife of William Long- 
man, Esq., of 36, Hyde-park-square, of a daughter, 


DEATHS. 

Caston.—At Boulogne, on the 28th May, aged 64, Mr. 
Caslon, the eminent type founder of London. 

Duncan.—Last week, in London, aged 66, James Duncan, 
Esq., long known asa respectable publisher and bookseller 
in Paternoster-row. Mr. Duncan was a Scotsman, and 
began his business career in Edinburgh, from which place 
he came to London, and gotintoa partnership in Holborn. 
He afterwards went on by himself, and conducted his 
affairs with so much astuteness as to have considerable 
weight on “the trade.” Mr. Duncan retired a few years 
ago, on a well-earned competency. 

Ross.—On the 7th June, in Fitzroy-square, William Ross, 
Esq., father of Sir William C. Ross, R.A., aged 78. 

TatBot.—On the 28th of April, at Vienna, universally re- 
gretted, the Hon. Frances Gabrielle Talbot, sister of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, Countess of the Austrian Empire, and 
Chanoinesse of the Royal Order of St. Anne of Munich. 

Wyatt.—At Rome, on the 20th May, Mr. Wyatt, the 
sculptor. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between May 14, and June 14, 1850. 


{N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on.] 


ART. 
Camden Society Works. Fe. 4to. Subscription. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


i 4 the Speakers. By J. A. Manning, Esq. Imp. 8yo., 

Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, K.B., Envoy 
Extraordinary from the Court cf Great Britain to the Court 
of Prussia, from 1756 to 1771. By Andrew Bissett, M.A. 
2-v. cl. 8vo., 30s. 

A continuation of the Memoirs of a Working Man, published 
in “ Knight’s Shilling Volumes.” sume ta spe 

Heugh, H., D.D., with a Sclection from his Works. Demy 
8vo. 2 v. 20s. 

Lives of Englishmen, Demy 8x9. Vol. 5, 9s. 
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THE CRITIC. 





CLASSICS. 
New edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament. 
Horace. ‘“‘ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 
EDUCATION. 
The Amyotts’ Home. By the author of “Life’s Lessons,” 
“Tales that might be True,” &c. Fe. 8vo. 3s. 
Drawing from Objects. By Hannah Bolton. 8vo. 7s. 


FICTION. 
The Old Oak Chest. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 y. post 8vo. 
Ellie Foresteri. By J. Brent, Esq., author of ‘‘The Battle 
Cross.” 3 v. post 8vo. 


Fe. 8vo. 


| Ada Greville; or, Woman’s Constancy. By the author of 


** Bosworth Field,” &e. 3. 11. Lis. 6d. 

Hope Leslie. By Miss Sedgwick. Fe. 8vo. 1s. 

La Vendée; an Historical Romance. By A. Trollope, Esq. 
3 v. post 8vo. 

Anne Dysart: a Tale of Every-Day Life. 3 v. post 8vo. 

Mornings at Matlock. By Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, author of 
“ Titian, an Art Novel.” 3 v. post Svo. 

A Merry Christmas. By the author .of “ A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam,” &c. 1s. in an illustrated cover. 

Old Saint Paul’s: a Tale of the Plague and the Fire. By 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 2 vols.,bds. fe. 8vo. 2s. ; cl. 38. 

Alton Locke, Tailor and Poct. 2 v. cl. 8vo. 18s. 

Olive. By the Author of “ The Ogilivies.” 3 v. cl. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The Deserter. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 3rd edit. royal 18mo._ 


ies GEOGRAPHY. 
Gazetteer of the World. Sup. royal 8vo. 
each; complete in about 28 parts. 


HISTORY. 

Thiers’ Works. Part 45. 1s. 

The Vale of Cedars. By Grace Aguilar. Fe.8vo.6s. 

Mackie’s Castles and Palaces of Mary of Scotland. New edit. 
royal 8vo. 25s. 

Decline of England. By Ledru Rollin. 
2s. 6d. Vol. 2 on June 5. 

James's History of Charlemagne. ‘‘Churton’s Library for 
the Million,” Part 1. Post 8vo. ls. 6d. 

sy gy oa History of New York. “ Popular Library.” 

Fe. 8vo. Ls. 

The History of Religion, including a condensed statement 
and investigation of its Natural and Scriptural Evidences. 
By the celebrated John Evelyn, Esq., author of “Sylva.” 
2 v. post 8vo., 21s. bound. 

General Pepe’s Narrative of the late Events in Italy, from 
1847 to 1850, including the Siege of Venice. Now first 
published from the original Italian Manuscript. 2 v. post 


8yo. 21s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Topographer and Genealogist. Part 11, 3s. 6d. 
Word to the Working Classes. By J. Russom. 
1s.; cl. 1s. 6d. 
Lodge’s Portraits, Vol. 8. ‘‘ Bohn’s Illustrated Library.” 
Loss of the Regular, East Indiaman. 18mo. ls. 
Analysis of Evidence given before the Select Committees on 
the Slave Trade. By a Barrister. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Fifteen Years in Canada; being a Series of Letters on its 
Early History «nd Settlement, &c. By the Rev. Wm. Hair. 
1 


$. 3d. 

Tales of the Elder Reformers. By Wm. Anderson, Esq. 
Part 1, 12mo. 1s. 

Irving’s Works: Life of Goldsmith; The Sketch Book; 
Tales of a Traveller. ‘* Bohn’s Shilling Series.” 

PERIODICALS. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Vol. 2. 1s. €d. 

The Whisperer. By Mrs. S, C. Hall. Double fe. 2s. 6d. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Familiar Views of Lunacy and Lunatic Life. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY. 
Lays of Home, our ‘‘ Inns” now “ Out,” by G. Castleden, 
author of “ Woburn Park,” &c. No. 1 12mo. seweff 9d. 
Elegiac Poems, by Rev. R. C. French. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Key to Hodgson’s Sacred Lyrics. 8vo. 12s. 
Struther’s Poetical Works, with Autobiography. Imp. 18mo. 
2 vols. 10s. 
Byron’s Works. Illustrated by Finden. Part 8. 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 
Free Trade and its so called Sophisms. fe. 8vo. 2s. 


RELIGION. 

Voices from the Garden; or the Christian Language of 
Flowers. Crown 8vo. Is.; cl. glt. 2s. aut 
Christianity in China: State and Prospects of the Native 

Evangelists. fc. Svo. 6d. 

Methodist Reform, and its Originator; or, a True Estimate 
of the Rev. A. Kilham and his Principles. By W. Cooke. 
fe. 8vo. 6d.; cl. 1s. 

Four Lectures to the Working Classes, by Members of the 
Congregational Union. 18mo. 1s. 

Ragged Schools; their Principles and Modes of Operation, 
by a Worker. 8vo. 6d. : 
The Principles of Wesleyan Methodism ascertained by His- 
torical Analysis, and defended by Scripture and Reason: 
S Essay adapted to the Present Times, by J. H. Rigg. 

vo. 2s. 

Pilgrimages of Walsingham. Post 8vo. 6s. f 

Compitum: or the Mecting of the Ways of the Catholic 
Church. Book 4, 12mo. bds. 5s. 

Sick Calls; by the Rev. Edward Price. Sm. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Catholic Pulpit, containing Sermons for all the Sundays and 
Holydaysin the Year. A new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life of the Lady Warner. 

Seven Questions, addressed to the Bishops, the Clergy, and 
the People of England, by Agathon. 500/. will beawarded 
for the answers required. 1s. 

The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran of Mahomed; with 
notes, and a Preliminary Discourse. By G. Sale, Gent. ; 
new edition, with memoir of the Translator. 8v0, 7s, 6d. 


Parts 2 to 4, 5s. 


Vol. 1. post 8vo. 


12mo. swd. 
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Gems from Matthew Henry, with a Memoir of the author; 
with engraving. 32mo. cl. 2s. 

Eastern Monachism ; an account of the Origin, Laws, &c., of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by Gotamee Budha; 
Notices of the Western Ascetics, and a Review of the 
Monastic system. By R. S. Hardy, Member of the Ceylon 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. 12s. 

A Brief Memoir of Rev. E. Bickersteth, reprinted from 
Evangelical Christendom, with additions. By Sir C. E. 
Eardly, Bart. 1s. 

The Great Gorham Case; in five books, including Exposi- 
tions of the Rival Baptismal Theories. By a Looker On; 
preface by John Search (Rev. T. Binney). 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Parting Prayer; or, Christ claiming Eternal Union with 
his People. A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth. 8vo. Is. 

Incense for the Christian Altar, 
edit. 3s. 

Incense for the Private Altar; consisting of Individual 
Prayers, in three series, of a week each. By J. Thomson. 
3rd edit. with a:lditions. 18mo. 2s. 

“ Preach the Word ;” the Matter and Manner of Preaching 


By James Thomson. 3rd 


Considered. By G. F. Maberley. 8vo. 2s. 

The Ultimatum; or, What saith the Scriptures. By Rey. 
I. H. Hinton. 12mo. 3d. 

The Sabbath Treasure. By Rev. I. Burns, D.D. 32mo. 3d. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
Phases of Faith, by Francis William Newman. 6s. 
God in Christ ; three Discourses by Horace Bushnell, with a 
Preliminary Dissertation on Language. 6s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Lamartine’s Travels in the East. 2s. swd. 2s. 6d. cl. bds. 

Auvergne, Piedmont and Savoy, by C. R. Weld, Esq. 8s. 6d. 

Gazpacho, or Summer Months in Spain. Crown 8v. 6s. 6d. 

El Dorado; or, the Gold Regions: a Tour in California, by 
Bayard Taylor. 2 v. fe. 8vo. Is. 

The Shoe and Canoe; or, Pictures of Travel in the Canadas. 
With numerous Plates and Maps, by John J. Bigsby. 2 v. 
cl. 8vo. 24s. 

Two Years Residence in a Levantine Family, by Bayle St. 
John, author of “Adventures in the Libyan Desert,” &c. 
cl. 8vo. 9s., forming the new volume of “Chapman and 
Hall’s Series.” 

Taylor’s El Dorado; or, Regions of Gold. 2¥. ‘‘Bohn’s 
Shilling Series.” 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 











The following are some of the New Works announced for 
early pablication. 


Adelaide Lindsay. A novel. Edited by the author 
“ Emilia Wyndham.” 

Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crewe. Railway Library edit. 

Mendelssohn. Variations for the pianoforte. 

Molique. 3 sacred songs for soprano and pianoforte. 

Hearts in Mortmain ; and Cornelia. A novel. 

Historical Analysis of Christian Civilization. By L. Ray- 
mond de Vericour. 

Social Aspects. By S. S. Smith, author of “‘ Mirabeau; 
Life Story.” 

Seven Years’ Service on the Slave Coast of Western Africa. 
2 vols. By Sir Henry Huntley, author of “‘ Peregrine 
Scramble.” 

Lectures from Italian Life. By L. Mariotti, author of ‘Italy 
Past and Present.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Affinities of Foreigners. 2 vols. 

Narrative of an Exploring Expedition to the Shores of the 
Arctic Sea in 1846 and 1847. By John Rae, Esq. 8vo. 
with maps. 

The Athenian Stage: a Handbook for the Student. From 
the German of Witschel. By the Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A. 
and the Rer. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 12mo. 

Chess and Chess Players. By G. Walker. 1 v. post 8vo. 

Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts ; their Antiquity 
Use, and Symbolic Signification. By A. Welby Pugin, 
Architect. 

Selection of Essays andArticles from the “ Dublin Review. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, V.A.L.D. 

A Relation of the Missions Paraguay. By Muratori. New 
Edition. 











ERRATUM. 


In the notice of Selections from Bernard Barton’s Poems, in 
the last Critic (page 277, col. 2), line 6 of the second 
paragraph, for “ ascetion power of,” read “power 
ascetism.”’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EISENBERG ON CORNS.—In 1 vol. 4to., price 12. 1s. 


ORNS : the Management, Prevention, 

and his own Mode of Cure. By John Eisenberg, Sur- 

gcon-Chiropodist by special appointment to the principal 

Sovereigns of Europe, and Author of “ Practical Exposition 
on the Human Foot,” and “‘ Diseases of the Feet.” — : 

‘‘ There can be no doubt of Mr. Eisenberg’s skill in eradi- 
cating corns.”—MMorning Post. . 

“‘ Mr. Eisenberg has evidently received the elements of a 
good surgical education, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
those minute details which are taught in the best medical 
schools.”’— English Gentleman. : , 

Published by jHenry Rensmaw, ‘Medical Publisher, 356, 
Strand ; and may be had at the Author’s residence, where he 
may be consulted daily from ten till five, for curing corns 
bunions, and every disease of the feet, without cutting or the 
slightest pain, 14 Cockspur-street, corner of Pall-mall. 
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THE CRITIC. 


Haw Broperty Assurance and Trust Society. 


[June 15, 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





Tuts Society is established for the purpose of the ASSURANCE of PROPERTY and other matters connected with its management. 
It is now prepared to receive Proposals for the 


ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF HEALTHY, DISEASED AND 
DOUBTFUL LIVES 


GRANTING OF ANNUITIES IMMEDIATE OR 


DEFERRED 


THE GRANTING OF PRESENT ANNUITIES 
IN EXCHANGE FOR’ REVERSIONARY 
INTERESTS. 


It will also undertake the COLLECTION OF RENTS and the MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 
N. B.—All Policies effected in this Office will be 1xpisPuTABLE in the hands of bond fide Mortgagees, Purchasers, and Assignees. 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits will be divided among the Assured on the Participating Scale. 


For the better Security ef a Provision for Families, no Life Assurance will be avoided by Suicide committed more than 
Three Months from the date of the Policy. 





NOTICE. 


Holders of Policies on Leaseholds, or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premiums 
have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society NINE-TENTHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 


The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :— 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 


When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to secure the re- 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual 
payment during its continuance. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
sum required for this purpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 


THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 


for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 


Assurance of Copyholds. 


Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 
tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 


Assurance of Lifeholds. 


Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 


Life Assurance. 


This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums. 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 


Ist. Poxicies INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS OF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 
ASSIGNEES OR MoRTGAGEES. 

2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 
months from the date of the Policy. 

8rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 
of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 

4th. All Policies will be paid within one month after the requisite proof of claim 
has been given. 





5th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed, 

6th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 
the option of the assured. ; 

The Society will also grant AnNuITIES IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 
PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 


The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 


The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Asswre such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it willbe an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 


The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 


Lastly, the Society will undertake the 


Collection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. It 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 





AGENTS 


Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soxicrrors desirous of 
becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 

A few shares may still be had, on the usual form of application. Agents are 
required to hold at least ten shares, and insure for 2001. at least. Except to Agents, 
shares will not now be issued but at 25s. per share, and it is not probable that more 
will be called for. 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
A List of the Agents already appointed, and the Table of the Rates, Premiums for the Assurance of Leascholds and other Properties, for Fined Terms, is on the next page. 
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Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE oF ANNUAL PREMIUMS to be paid to the Law Property AssuRANCE AND Trust Society to secure 



























































ACENTS. £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable 
— Ry wa interests in real or personal property into the value of freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 
r. rt French. ras os 
= Be ANNUAL PREMIUM, bo ANNUAL PREMIUM, 3 | ANNUAL PREMIUM. 3 Z| ANNUAL >BEMIUM. i ing 
‘attle. ag og 5 | a | 5 
Mr. Robert Young. 22 | without | with |&=| without | with go) witout | with se Wiet | wa fn ree 
a Profits. | Profits. 17 Profits, | Profits. | | Profits. | Profits. [2 Profits. | Profits. Hull 
Bolton. * 
Messrs. Watkins. £34 / £58 a. £35 4.\£ 38. d. | £aa/£84. £.a|£44 Mr. C. J. Todd. 
Messrs. Richardson andj100}9 3 3/0 83 8]77/0 610/0 7 9]54/015 3/017 2]31 200/250 selina 
Marsland. 99/0 3 4/0 3 9]/76)/0 7 1/0 8 0153,/01510/01711}30 2 2 0/2 71 Manchester. 
98/0 3 6/0 310175/0 7 4/0 8 2}52\/016 5/018 6]29 2 4 2/2 9 g|™Mt- ©. Gamo. 
Braintree. 97;0 3 7/0 3811} 74/0 7 7/0 8 5]51/017 0/019 2]98/2 6 7/212 4 
Mr. M. Lane. 96}0 3 9/0 4 1]/73;0 711/0 8 9]50/017 9\/1 0 Of 27 29 1/215 2 Northampton. 
95/0 310/0 4 2]72/0 8 1/0 9 1449/0118 5/1 0 9426 21110 218 4 | Mr George Cooke. 
Bradford (Yorkshire), | 94)9 311)0 4 4771/0 8 4°0 9 4] 48/019 2/1 111/25 21410 3 1 7 Dri 
Mr. E. A. Barrett. 930 4 1/0 4 6170/0 8 8/0 9 8]47/01911 1 2 5]24 218 113 5 5 Tiguent, 
92/0 4 3/0 4 9/69/0 811/0 911] 46/2 0 8 1 3 2423'3 17/3 9 Q {MNT Johns. 
Davdacten 91}0 4 4/0 411]68/0 9 3/010 5]45/1 17,1 4 3722.3 5 6/313 7 
Messrs. Coombs and Son.) 99}9 4 6|0 5 1167/0 9 7/010 9} 44/1 2 5/1 5 4721/3 9 9/318 4 Rugeley. 
89/0 4 8/0 5 4]66/0 911/011 0f 43|1 3 4/1 6 3]20'314 5/4 3 g | Mt James Gardener, 
pe gs|0 4 9/0 5 6]65/010 3/011 5]42/1 4 4/17 4419 319 71/4 9 5 Teor 
Messrs. Pain & Fielding.| 87/0 411/0 5 8]64/010 8/011 9}41/1 5 5/1 8 2]18 4 5 5/416 0 ay 
86/0 5 1/0 510]63)011 0/012 6]40/1 6 6\/1 9 9417 41111\5 3 3 | MP EC. P. Kelsey. 
East Dereham. 85/0 5 3/0 6 0762/011 5/012 9139/1 7 8/111 3416 419 2/511 6 
Mr. N. Girling. 84/0 5 5|0 6 2]/61/01110; 013 2]38}1 811)112 64151'5 7 616 010 Raieee 
83/0 5 8/0 6 5/60/012 3/013 9]37/110 2)11411] 14) 517 0 | 611 7 | Mt 5: Chandler. 
deetiiii. 82/0 510/0 6 7]59/012 8/014 3]/36/111 7/115 5413'6 8 017 4 0 ae 
Mr. M. Taylor, Cireus, | 81/9 6 0/0 6 9/58/0138 2/014 10]35/113 1/117 2]12)/7 011,718 5 —— 
80/0 6 2}0 611]57/013 8/015 4]34/114 7}11810]11|716 t/815 g | & L- Faithfull. 
Halsted. mies tte tf oee ou 21 fae) e 4 2 010 “al bee 6'916 3 Pte 
Mr, J. G. Shepherd. 016 6 33/1 18 1/2 210 = 
<= | | | | ~ {|Messrs. Slade & Vining. 





























A. BARRETT, Secretary. 





p= SERVICE and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and GUARANTEE 


ASSOCIATION.—Provisionally Registered. 
Guarantee Capital £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each. Deposit £1 per Share. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Lieut. General the Earl Cathcart, K.C.B., Comm, North and 
Midl. District. 

Rear Admiral the Hon. George Alfred Crofton. 

Admiral Hugh Downman. 

Colonel the Hon. Sir Henry Dundas, K.C.B. ' 

Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, Knt., G.C.H., Com. in Chief, 
Devonport. 

General Sir William Keir Grant, K.C.B., G.C.H. 


TRUSTEES, 


Lieut. General Sir Thomas Downman, C.B., K.C.H. 


DIRECTORS. 


Lieut. Colonel George John Belson, late R.A. 

Major Edward Baker Bere, late 16th Lancers. 

R. J, Roy Campbell, Esq. 

Archibald Colquhoun, Esq. 

Lieut. General Sir Thomas Downman, ©.B., K.C.H., Com- 
“  mandant of Woolwich. 

Sir Augustus William Hillary, Bart. 

BankKeERrs.—Messrs. Hopkinson and Co., 3, Regent-street. 


Soticrrors—-Messrs. Hertslet and Scott. 
Mepicat Rererres.—G. J. Guthrie, Esq., F.R.S.; Charles Gardiner Guthrie, Esq. 


ConsuttTine ActuaBy.—C. Ingall, Esq. 


SECRETARY—John Thomas Downman, Esq. 
OFFICES, 20, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING-CROSS. 


The distinctive advantage, and one peculiar to this Association, is, that it gives vested and immediate interest in all 
payments on policies (after three years), by enabling the assured to claim at any time a policy freed from further premiums, 
for the amounts specified in the tables of the Association, with liberty to revive the original policy after medical examination. 
Thus, the owner of a policy of 1,000/., taken out at age 35, having paid 85/. (three years premium), will be entitled to 
claim a new policy, freed from further payments, for 75/. At seven years, the payments being 1982. 6s. 8d., the free policy will 
At ten years, the payments being 2837. 6s. 3d., the free policy will be 2507. These policies will be increased by the 


be 1751. 
bonus, and participate in future profits. 


The expense and inconvenience of assignments of policies in this office is also obviated, as this association exclusively 
concedes the right to substitute new policies in the names of purchasers and others on the life originally assured. 

The Association extends the benefit of Life Assurance to the United Service, the mercantile community, and others, in all 
climates, either for life, or particular voyage, or expedition, at the most moderate rate of charge. It embraces all officers 
and others whose health may be impaired by the incidents of war, casualties, or climate. 

Immediate and deferred annuities and endowments for wives and families granted; and the business of the Association 
extended to all transactions dependent on the duration, extinction, or orders of survivorship of human life. 

Leaseholders for lives or years may create an estate equal to freehold, and Members of Building Societies provide, in the 
event of death previously, for the fulfilment of their covenanted payments. 

Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; no entrance fee charged ; medical referees paid ; age admitted ; and 


all policies indisputable except in cases of gross fraud. 


In the Guarantee Department the combination of a life policy with a guarantee policy, when required, the latter being 
at half the usual rate of charge, and on a descending scale, estimated by the increased value of the life policy, until all pay- 
ments cease, the latter remaining the existing sermpan the right to claim a free policy for the specified amount of life 

uced rates, extended to this class, while temporarily deprived of their 


premiums paid, and to revive both policies at their re 
situations. 


The full benefit of a Mutual Assurance, with the advantage of a primary capital for possible early claims and current 
expenses. Interest at 5/. per centum per annum, payable half-yearly, allowed on deposits and calls on shares. 
Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares may be obtained at the offices of the Association. 


General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. and G.C.H,, Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Major General James Hay, C.B. : 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M.P., K.C.B., G.C.H. 

General the Viscount Lorton. 

Lieut. General Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, Bart., K.C.B. 

Lieut. General Lord Charles Somerset Manners, K.C.B. 

Vice Admiral Sir Samuel Pym, K.C.B. 

Lieut. General James Wallace Sleigh, C.B. 


| Major General R. J. J. Lacy. 


Major General R. J. J. Lacy, Director General of Artillery, 
Woolwich. 

Colonel Henry Charles Russell, R.A. 

William Pulteney Scott, Esq. 

Captain the Hon. Montagu Stopford, R.N. 

Morgan Thomas, Esq., Inspector Gen. of Ordnance Hospitals. 

William J. Voules, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


| Avprtors.—S. B. Barnett, Esq. ; P- Leicester, Esq. 


| ManacEeR—William Parkin, Esq. 


J.T, DOWNMAN, Secretary. 





GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 


Just published, Eighth Thousand, with Mup and Plates, 
price 3s. 6d., 


r | ‘HE CAMBRIAN MIRROR; or, the 

J TOURIST’S COMPANION THROUGH NORTH 
WALES; comprehending a History and Description of the 
Towns, Villages, Watering Places, Castles, Mountains, Lakes, 
Waterfalls, &c., in that interesting and romantic country ; 
with a full account of The Conway and Britannia Tubular 
Bridges; together with various routes to the most attractive 
places, pointing out the different objects without the labour 
of incessant reference. By EDWARD PARRY. 

London: Wuitraker & Co.; Hamitton, Apams, & Co.; 
Smmpxin & Co.; Loneman & Co.; Orz & Co. Dublin: 
JaMES M‘GLasHAN. Chester: Tuomas CATHERALL, East- 
gate-street-row. 


NEW EDITIONS OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


2 
OOD’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHA 
GRAHAM, Author of the article“ Music” in the corny 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 3 volumes large 
8vo, cloth, 21s. ; ditto, plain morocco, gilt edges, 25s. ; ditto, 
elegant ditto, ditto, 45s. The three volumes bound in one, 
plain half-moroceo, gilt edges, 21s. ; elegant ditto, 25s.; full 
morocco, very elegant, 3is. 6d. and 25s. 
*,* Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Piano- 
forte Accompaniments ; the whale illustrated with Historical, 
Biographical, and Critical Notices. 


The SONGS of SCOTLAND, newly ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, without the Words. In five books, 
4s. each; or the whole handsomely bound in cloth, price 15s. 


ORAIN NA’ H-ALBAIN; a Collection of 
GAELIC SONGS, with Gaelic and English Words. By 
DELTA, and Others. Also an APPENDIX, containing Tra- 
ditionary Notes to many of the Songs. The Pianoforte 
—- Arranged and Revised by FINLAY DUN. 

rice lis. 


The DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. SURENNE. Being a 
complete Collection of all the best Reels and Strathspeys. 
In four books, 5s. each, or complete in cloth, 15s. Ditto, as 
Pianoforte Duets, three books, 5s. each. 

Woop & Co., 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, and 42 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow. London: J. A. Noveio, Dean 
street ; and SimpKin & MARSHALL. 


LASS PENS, ONE SHILLING 


EACH.— Has no equal for Ruling.—No Architect, 
Reporter or Appraiser should be without one. Aged and 
blind persons, and those afflicted with palsy, may write with 
this when all others have proved useless. It is a beautiful 
article for the drawing-room, will not soil or wear out, and 
may be written with continuously for a whole day with one 
change of ink.—Sold at Messrs. COGAN’S and CO., Glass, 
Lead, and Colour Warehouse, 48, Leicester-square, London. 


*,* A liberal allowance to Stationers, Country Dealers, &c. 
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THE CRITIC. 





- [June 15, 1850.] 





PUBLISHED BY J. 8. HODSON, 


22, PORTUGAL-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN. 





HE MAIDEN—THE WIFE—THE 

d MOTHER. Stories for my Young Countrywomen. By 

T.S. ARTHUR. Demy 32mo., Gd. each sewed; 1s. each cloth, 

gilt edges, and lettered. The three together, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

gilt edges and lettered; or plainly and handsomely bound in 
morocco, 3s. 6@., 4s., 4s. Gd., and 5s. 

“The reader will find these books very interesting, and we 
particularly recommend them to our young female friends as 
specially intended for their instruction and advice.”—Glasgow 
Examiner. 

By the same Author, DOMESTIC PICTURES. 
8d. cach, sewed ; or cloth, gilt, ls. 2d. 
MARRIED and SINGLE; or, Marriage 


and Celibacy contrasted. 


SWEETHEARTS and WIVES; or, Before 


and After Marriage. 
LOVERS and HUSBANDS; a Story of 
Married Life. 


*,* These three may be had in One Volume, cloth, gilt, 
and lettered, 3s.; or, morocco 4s. and upwards. 


32mo., at 





TALES FOR THE RICH AND POOR. 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
RICHES HAVE WINGS. 

RISING IN THE WORLD. 
The HEIRESS: a Story of Trials. 
A CHRISTMAS BOX for the SONS and 
DAUGHTERS of TEMPERANCE. 
32mo. 6d., cloth gilt 1s.. 


**We consider the tenor of these works so commendable 
that we should rejoice to find them in the hands of those to 
whom they more immediately refer. Their morality is un- 
questionable, and the unpretending volumes have much in 
them that would be searched for in vain in books of a larger 
growth.” —Berkshire Chronicle. 


In the press, by the same Author, uniform in size, 
8d. sewed, or 1s. 2d., cloth gilt, 


The LADY at HOME; or, Leaves from 


the Every-Day Book of an American Woman. 





The LITTLE SCHOLAR LEARNING 
to TALK. 


ROLLO LEARNING to READ, 
ROLLO AT WORK. 

ROLLO AT PLAY. 

ROLLO AT SCHOOL. 
ROLLO’S VACATION. 


A Series of Juvenile Works, with numerous Engravings. 
By the Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, of Boston, U.S. Square 
l6mo., ls. 6d. each, cloth lettered. 

“We very cordially recommend this interesting Series of 
Children’s Books, from the pen of the Rev. Jacob Abbott, to 
the attention of parents. They pleasantly combine interest 
with instruction, and are very much superior to the ordinary 
run of such publications.”— Wesleyan. 


= 

GEOGRAPHY of the BIBLE. Peter 
Parley’s Method of telling about the Geography of the Bible 
and of Ancient Countries. Carefully revised and adapted by 
the Rev. S. BLAIR. With 36 Wood Engravings. Square 
16mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt and lettered. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
SCRIPTURAL ANALOGIES, for the Use of Schools and 
Simple-minded Christians. 18mo., half-cloth sewed, 1s. 

**A second edition of a work of which we have before 
spoken favourably; and the pains-taking and simplicity of 
which we still adinire.”—7'he Critic. 


HEAVEN: a Sermon Preached at New 
York, by the Rev. GEORGE BUSH, M.A., late Professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the New York University ; 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, and a Portrait, 
Crown 8vo.. Price 9d. sewed. 


LIFE in its ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, 
FORMS, and ISSUES. A SERMON. By the Rev. G. BUSH. 
Price 3d. 

LETTERS to a MAN of the WORLD 
Disposed to Believe. Translated from the French of M. LE 


BOYS DES GUAYS. A New Edition, revised by the Rev. 
G. BUSH. Crown 8yo,, 3s. cloth, lettered. P 








HE UNITY of the HUMAN RACES, 

proved to be the Doctrine of Scripture, Reason and 
Science, with a Review of the Present Position, and Theory 
of Professor Acassiz, by the Rev. THOMAS SMITH, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHEMISTRY, 
Practical and Theoretical; embracing its application to the 
Arts, Medicine and Pharmacy, by JOHN C. BOOTH and 
CAMPBELL MORFIT. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 12. 10s. calf. 


HISTORICAL VIEW of the LAN- 
GUAGES and LITERATURE of the SLAVIC NATIONS, 
with a Sketch of their POPULAR POETRY, by TALVI; 
with a Preface by EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., Author 
of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. . 


LOWELL LECTURES on the APPLI- 
CATION of METAPHYSICAL and ETHICAL SCIENCE to 
the EVIDENCES of RELIGION: delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, in the winters of 1848-49. By 
FRANCIS BOWEN. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE HUNGARIAN, STRUGGLE. 


OUTLINES of the PROMINENT CIR- 
CUMSTANCES attending the HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE 
for FREEDOM; with BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of the 
leading STATESMEN and GENERALS who took part in it. 
By JOHN PRAGAY, Colonel and Adjutant-General in the 
Hungarian Army under Kossuth. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


CUBA and the CUBANS; comprising a 
HISTORY of the ISLAND of CUBA}; its present Social, 
Political and Domestic Condition : also its relation to Eng- 
land and the United States. By the Author of “ Letters 
from Cuba.” With an Appendix, containing important 
Statistics, and a reply to Senor Saco, on Annexation. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 


THE OTHER SIDE;; or, Notes for the 
HISTORY of the WAR between MEXICO and the UNITED 
STATES. Written in Mexico. Translated from the Spanish, 
and edited, with Notes, by ALBERT C. RAMSAY, Colonel 
of the 11th United States-Infantry during the War with 
Mexico. With Portraits of Officers, Plans of Battles, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 


SKETCHES of REFORMS and RE- 
FORMERS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By 
HENRY B. STANTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN BIBLE 


SOCIETY, from its Organization to the Present Time. By 
W. P. STRICKLAND. 8vo., Portrait. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


The HISTORY of ROMANISM, from the 
earliest corruptions of Christianity to the present time. New 
edition, with Supplement. By JOHN DOWLING, D.D. 
8vo. 16s. 


The GOOD and the BAD in the ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH: Is that Church to be Destroyed or 
Reformed? A Letter from Rome. By the Rev. HENRY M. 
FIELD. 12mo. 1s. sewed. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN 
M. MASON, D.D., of the Presbyterian Church in North 
America. Edited by his Son, EBENEZER MASON. 4 Vols. 
8yo. 22. 8s. cloth. . 


The WORKS of LEONARD WOODS, 
D.D., lately Professor of Christian Theology in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Andover, U.S. In 5 Vols.; Vols. 1 and 2, 
8v0., 12s. cach. 


SERMONS and SKETCHES of SER- 
MONS. By the Rev. JOHN SUMMERFIELD, A.M., late a 
Preacher in connexion with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
binge —— by the Rev. THOMAS E. BOND. 8vo. 

2s. cloth. 


The CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED in the 
WAYS of the GOSPEL and the CHURCH; a Series of Dis- 
courses delivered in St. James’s Church, Goshen, by the 
Rev. J A. SPENCER, A.M. 6s. cloth. 


SACRED RHETORIC, or Composition 
and Delivery of Sermons. By HENRY J. RIPLEY. To 
which are added Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching, by 
HENRY WANE, Jun., D.D. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


INTERIOR LIFE. Principles. of the 


Interior or Hidden Life. Designed particularly for the con- 
sideration of those who are seeking Assurance of Faith and 
Perfect Love. By THOMAS C. UPHAM. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 


An EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE. 
By DAVID N. LORD. 8vo. 1s, cloth. 


LETTERS of CERTAIN JEWS to 
VOLTAIRE. Containing an Apology for their own People, 
and for the Old Testament. Translated by the Rev. PHILIP 
LEFAME. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


NATIONAL PREACHER (American), 
vol. 23, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Geo. P. Purnam, American Literary Agencr, 
49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all Booksellers, 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, 


Paternoster-row, London; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 





TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, 
in THEORY and PRACTICE.  Thirtieth edition. 
By the late JAMES THOMSON, Esq., LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. Price 3s. 6d. 
12mo., roan. 
By the same Author, 


A KEY to the ARITHMETIC, 


adapted to the present edition. Price 5s., 12mo., roan. 


An INTRODUCTION to MODERN 
GEOGRAPILY, with an Outline of Astronomy. Twentieth 
edition. Price 2s. 6d., 12mo., roan. 


An INTRODUCTION to the DIF- 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Second edition, 
Price 5s., 12mo., cloth. 


ELEMENTS of PLANE and 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, with the First Principles 
of Analytic Geometry. Fourth edition. Price 4s., 8vo., cloth. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS (the First 
Six and Eleventh and Twelfth Books), with the Elements. of 
Plane Trigonometry. Seventh edition. Price 5s. 12mo., 
cloth ;,or, in two parts, the first at 3s., and the second at 
2s. 6d. 
Dr. ‘Thomson’s Arithmetic has been approved of and 
adopted by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
by the National Board of Education in Ireland, and by the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. His Evctrp is also 
adopted by the Board of Education in Ireland, and his works 
generally are used in the Belfast Royal Academical Insti- 
tution; Normal College, Brecon; Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool ; Andersonian University and High School, Glas- 
gow ; the Homerton Independent College; and many other 


public seminaries. 
An ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, especially adapted for use with Dr. Thomson’s 
“Introduction to Geography.” A New edition, containing 
26 coloured Maps, with an Index. Price 8s., royal 4to., 
half-bound. 


A TREATISE on MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC, intended as a companion to Dr. Thomson’s 
*‘ Treatise on Arithmetic.” By the Rev. ISAIAH STEEN, 
Head Master of the Mathematical and Mercantile School in 
the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. Second edition. 
Price 2s. 6d., 12mo., cloth. 


The FIRST BOOK of LESSONS in 


CHEMISTRY, in its application to Agriculture. By JOHN 
F. HODGES, M D., Professor of Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence in Queen’s College, Belfast. Second edition. 
Price 2s, 6d., 12mo., cloth. 

This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland, and is now used as a text-book in their 
Agricultural Schools, 


The ELOCUTIONIST. By JAMES 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Anthor of “ Virginius,” &c. “A 
Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. Eighteenth edition. 
Price 3s. dd., 12mo., roan. 


FIRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY, 


profusely Illustrated ; intended to serve as a preparation for 
juvenile readers entering on the study of the Animal King- 

- By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President of the 
Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. Second 
edition. Price 3s., square 12mo., cloth. 





By the same Author, 
An INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY, 


for the use of Schools, with upwards of 330 Illustrations. 
Third edition. Price 6s., 12mo., cloth. 


By the same Author, 


TWO SHEETS, exhibiting a Tabular 
View of the Classification adopted in the preceding Works. 
Sheet 1—INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Sheet 2—VERTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS. Price 1s. each. 

Mr. Patterson’s Introduction is adopted by the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education in England, and the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the 
Royal Military Asylum Schools, Chelsea; the Royal Hospital 
Schools, Greenwich ; the Agricultural School, Cirencester ; 
the High School, Glasgow ; and the Finsr Steps and SuEets 
are extensively used in the Schools of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland. 
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